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E are meeting tonight to pay tribute to the freedom 

that this world knew in the nineteenth century. 

And because I have been invited here to speak at 
this dinner given in honor of Mr. Richard Archbold, I wish 
to preface my remarks by saying that during the life of his 
grandfather, I was among those who bitterly criticized his 
ideals and his business methods. I am here tonight to say 
that time and the second generation have been working under 
our free institutions to turn into beneficient purposes for the 
use of all mankind what I thought in my day, and said with 
some alacrity then, were most unsocial practices. I am glad 
that I have lived to see the money that John D. Archbold 
assembled affected, as it were, “with public use” more drasti- 
cally, and, I am certain, more effectively than it could have 
been directed by any political wisdom of men that we had 
in the day and generation which John D. Archbold knew. 
How has this happened? I feel that it is a natural though, 
perhaps, mysterious working of the spirit of our democratic 
republic. The change that has come about in the trend and 
direction of the Archbold millions las been wrought by the 
insatiable kindness that is ever gnawing at all our institutions, 
perhaps subconsciously, but certainly constantly, which tend 
to turn much of our life into consideration of the happiness 
and self-respect of others. At any time in the history of our 
country many an individual enterprise looks on the face of it 
to be wholly self-seeking, entirely egoistical, perhaps ego- 
centric is the better word. But as the years pass into decades, 
and the decades march by into generations, some way out of 
this centripetal tendency of private enterprise, good comes, 
the common good of all. There is less waste of energy, I 
think, in free enterprise with all its temporary wrongs, than 
there is in any attempt consciously to direct American private 
enterprise and give it social meets and bounds. That enter- 
prise should be regulated definitely to prevent abuse, of 
course, is obvious. For abuse will creep in. But we still have 
public intelligence enough to stop abuse. But on the other 
hand, the socialization of capital which carries with it the 
inevitable regimentation of labor, I think has been proving 


in the last decade in Russia, in Italy and Germany a colossal 
failure. With the failure has come a low living standard, a 
general shrinking of self-respect and an abandonment of 
those qualities of mercy, decency, pity, and neighborly kind- 
ness which are the essentials of happiness to any people. 
Therefore, tonight in coming here to pay tribute to the 
work of Mr. Richard Archbold, I wish to make it the occa- 
sion to add my testimony to the case for our American way 
of life. Its evils are obvious, but in the past they have been 
self-corrective. Its faults are glaring, but in the end, in the 
long run, in terms of generations, its inherent evils and its 
external faults tend to become minimized, if not to disappear. 
And now for a few moments, because this freedom that 
has made America great is threatened from without and 
somewhat from within, I wish to detour and turn to the sad 
picture of the world today. Bear with me for a moment. 
Those of us who have read the newspapers in the last six 
months have been stricken at the stories of horror and hard- 
ship, of cruelty and mass murder and man’s inhumanity to 
man that the papers carry on their first pages. We have all 
but heard the roaring guns. The drone of the hungry bomb- 
ers almost reach our ears from the headlines. We have been 
fascinated at the pictures of a settled civilization scattered 
like ant hills under the tanks, and devoured by the monstrous, 
insatiable god of war. We have seen and heard through our 
press and over the radio a story of a man’s organized impla- 
cable, malicious, purposeful outrage of every noble human 
aspiration and of all man’s high intentions, a story such as 
no other generation but ours has even seen and known. And 
I wish to declare here with all the earnestness I can com- 
mand that we are not looking at a movie! We are looking 
at something that sooner or later will come to our door. We 
are looking from afar at something that we shall have to face 
at home. Not this year, probably, but eventually we must 
meet and conquer the inner evil forces in the heart of man 
that are rising just beyond our American horizon. 
For what we are witnessing is not what you think it is. 
It’s not tanks and flaming gas and powder and shot and shell 
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and dynamite. Not all nor chiefly. The materials and muni- 
tions of war, the rages of battle are merely symbols, the 
outer form of a devastating idea, the challenge of a phil- 
osophy. We and our ancestors for at least two thousand 
years have been building that philosophy slowly around the 
earth into a social order here in Europe and America. That 
social order has been erected upon the theory that it pays to 
be kind, that the good neighbor is the prosperous man in the 
long run, that lying and deceit are a blight upon human 
relations, that force is not so desirable as a cement for a 
stable civilization as reason is. In short, with all its flaws, 
with all its blemishes, with all its obvious inequities and its 
many iniquities, we have been a small part of a great impulse 
that has spread like a slow but irresistible wave across the 
world through two thousand years. I verily believe that the 
impulse of that wave came from Golgotha. There a man 
died under the supreme injustice, his flesh torn and his spirit 
beaten by the wings of death. He nevertheless cried out to 
ask forgiveness for his torturers. The dramatization of that 
story of the cross and the philosophy of that martyr supplied 
much of the spiritual energy that has erected every good and 
noble thing, every generous institution, every edifice of jus- 
tice in the modern world. Much that our democracies have 
and hold, much that our fathers fought for here upon these 
bleak and lonely plains they have brought us from Him. 
Much of the democratic knowledge of truth and of the 
beauty of human relationship we love is the heritage of that 
day two thousand years ago. And that democratic sense of 
truth and beauty which men call freedom is what the gun 
and tank, the flame and their horrendous bomb are chal- 
lenging today. 

We have seen the more visible and patently shocking evi- 
dence of man’s organized savage thirst for economic conquest. 
And this you must remember! ‘The guns may cool, the 
birds of death may fold their wings, the fires may burn out, 
but after the battle ends, after the victims are buried and 
the wounded hobble to their demolished homes, the blighting 
philosophy that unleashed this horror still will be in the 
world. 

If it triumphs in the peace, God help us on this hemisphere, 
for we shall have no peace. It may not be war that will come 
to shrivel this American civilization. The Atlantic Ocean may 
still be our bulwark. But this world is, despite all we can 
do, one economic unit. We are members one of another. 
An economy even in Europe based upon the rule of the 
tyrant state, a social order which denies the worker and the 
capitalist their liberties, a political despotism which tears 
down political institutions establishing democratic justice, 
putting the human spirit on a leash, making all men serve the 
state—that economy, that social order, that political tyranny, 
we who love liberty surely and eventually must meet. It will 
either conquer us—not perhaps by sword and fire and gun 
and gas, but with the slow, strangling coil of its economic 
grip—or we must conquer the monster. 

But where you may well ask, and how shall we meet that 
economic, social and political order threatening our foreign 
markets. And you say further, well this continent is enough 
for us. But when the foreign markets of the United States 
are gone, when we can no longer expand in a free world, 
when we are met at the water’s edge or at the fortification 
that must rise at the Mexican border by a totalitarian civili- 
zation, then Americans must either fight or surrender their 
economic and social liberties. 

This is the land of the free because we have lived here for 
generation after generation under an economy of abundance, 
of widening physical horizons, and in a great home and world 
market. We have not been taxed for defense. We have been 





free to go where we will across our land and across the 
world seeking and finding spiritual freedom and commercial 
strengh. If we try to live self sufficiently, entirely within 
our borders, we must put the same clamps upon man’s 
expanding spirit at home that the tyrants use in the lands 
they rule. We cannot be free at home unless we are free to 
go and come across the world. Our continent cannot confine 
the dynamite of democratic opportunity. 

The two philosophies—the philosophy of force and tyranny, 
and the philosophy of neighborly kindliness that we call 
democracy—cannot meet and mingle on the same planet! 
The world has shrunken. Our great round earth with its 
vast ocean and wide land has been drawn together with 
machinery until it is a little place, a veritable neighborhood 
that cannot live half slave and half free. I don’t know in 
what form the dictator philosophy in the totalitarian state 
will meet us in our lives. But that philosophy is out of 
bounds today. It stands just beyond our borders waiting. 
What our sacrifices will be, what hardships we may meet, 
what anguish we may know, I cannot prophesy. I only know 
that unless that beast is chained our lives will be marred and 
mangled by his claws. 

We may have read in our history books about the struggle 
for liberty in the middle of the last century in Italy where 
Garibaldi rose and called about him the Italian people, the 
young men, leading them to battle for freedom. He did not 
promise them the loot of victory. He did not hold before 
them the joys of conquest. “All I have to promise,” he said 
recruiting his soldiers, “is long marches and hard bivouacs.” 
So this I offer this younger generation if we do or do not 
surrender. The world has lived too soft too long. We have 
taken idly and have not given. The machine has cushioned 
our beds and has handed our food to us. The machine has 
warmed our bodies. It has played sweet music for our ears 
and brought before our eyes the panorama of a wide and 
lovely world. Now the machine is roaming up and down 
the earth, a super devil of war, seeking whom he may devour. 
We must conquer the machine or let it conquer us. For the 
tyrant peoples have harnessed the machine. I don’t mean 
Hitler, Mussolini and Stalin. They are only figure heads. 
I mean the craven nations that have traded liberty for a 
false and mocking security. They are harnessing the machine 
by beating down the spirits of men, by breaking men’s hearts, 
by taking away human liberties, by jeering at our self respect, 
by exalting the functions of the state, by making the state 
one vast machine. 

And now I fear the hour has struck. Maybe war itself 
will not touch us. But under social and economic pressure 
we may know the rigor of body and mind that our fathers 
knew and we, too, may walk as millions of our kind are 
walking the highways of Europe hungry and cold and home- 
less. We, too, may know the bitter bite of winter’s wind. 
We may find our hands twisted with unaccustomed toil. 
We may find some dugout in a hillside and thank God for 
its shelter. Our equals and our betters are glad today to do 
that in France who last year felt that the returning sun of 
summer would see them comfortable and happy. I repeat— 
it may not be war. But there are other dislocations of society, 
there are other ways to wreck the established order than war. 
In my own lifetime here in our Kansas I have walked over 
wrecked towns and cities where the bullsnake sunned him- 
self upon crumbling pavements, where rabbits nested in the 
tall weeds around rusty fire plugs on the lone prairie and 
where coyotes looked out of windows of wrecked and deserted 
homes. War had not touched these towns, yet they were 
devastated by economic decay. 

But if we hold fast to the things that brought and kept our 
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fathers here for 200 years and more, if we cherish as they 
prized the glory of their independence, if we are willing as 
they were to suffer physical hardship for our liberties, in the 
end we shall conquer. In the end the peace that we love, the 
happiness that our forebears cherished will be the heritage of 
our children. And in another day and time those children 
may know a just and friendly world. But for youth of today, 
I fear long marches and hard bivouac. 

Where then is this struggle for freedom? Where are its 
front line trenches? Where shall we find our enemies? 
Of course, the first duty of citizens of the United States is to 
defend its border. But in these days when the challenge to 
liberty is organized, when the guns of that challenge have 
mowed down a long row of democracies we of this hemi- 
sphere may say that whoever challenges man’s liberty, wher- 
ever he is, is our enemy. Wherever a free man is in chains 
we are threatened also. Whoever is fighting for liberty is 
defending America, but in a larger sense our cause is the 
cause of all mankind. We cannot be free if hundreds of 
millions of our fellows in once free lands are denied the 
blessings that we enjoy. 

The infallible iest which proves that freedom is challenged 
is found when science is restricted or harnessed or chained 
to any man’s purpose or any government’s ends or designs. 
The freedom of knowledge is the first freedom that tyrants 
must break. For science is the eyes of truth. How wise 
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indeed was that gentle philosopher who said “ye shall know 
the truth and the truth shall make ye free”. For two thou- 
sand years men who have longed for liberty have sought it 
in the quest of knowledge. Wherever that quest was opened 
the road to liberty was clear. Wherever truth is restrained, 
channelled, regimented, man is chained. It happens tonight 
we are met to honor a scientist. We meet to thank God that 
in our land science is free. The eyes of truth are shining in 
pride. 

So I suppose one may say that our front line trenches are 
stretched across any horizon where men are fighting for 
truth, truth that makes them free. And every battle of men 
struggling for truth is a part of our war. Those who enslave 
truth like the blind Sampson at the mill are our enemies. 
Sooner or later we must grapple with them; for it is the 
curse of tyrants that they must ever conquer. They can never 
rest. So the tyrants are on the march. Liberty must rise 
and meet her foe. We need not fear the outcome of the 
battle because man’s spirit has one constant quality—its 
divine resilience. It cannot long be crushed. So come what 
may, however the tide of battle sways and ebbs and turns, 
liberty is deathless, freedom is immortal, truth at last shall 
rise and march. So let us not halt or falter but hurry for- 
ward eagerly to the combat, unshaken in the faith that the 
more we give in the struggle for liberty the richer shall be 
our share at the victory. ; 


An Appeal for Peace 


WE WILL NEVER ACCEPT A PHILOSOPHY OF CALAMITY 
By COLONEL CHARLES A. LINDBERGH 


Delivered at the Keep-America-Out-of-War Rally, Chicago, August 4, 1940 


of your invitation to speak in Chicago. At that time it 

was essential to create strong and immediate opposi- 
tion to the trend towards war which was taking place in this 
country. 

The agitation for our entry into the war was increasing 
with alarming rapidity. Hysteria had mounted to the point 
where anti-parachute corps were being formed to defend 
American cities against air attacks from Europe. Greenland, 
with its Arctic climate, its mountainous terrain and its ice- 
filled seas, was called an easy stepping-stone for German 
bombing planes invading America. 

Cartoons showed the Atlantic Ocean reduced the width 
of the English Channel. American safety was said to 
depend upon the success of European armies. Foreign propa- 
ganda was in full swing and it seemed in many ways that we 
were approaching the greatest crisis in the history of our 
country. 

But events move swiftly in this modern world and the true 
character of a nation lies beneath such surface foam. When 
the danger of foreign war was fully realized by our people 
the underlying tradition of American independence arose and 
in recent weeks its voice has thundered through the weaker 
cries of war. 

We have by no means escaped the foreign entanglements 
and favoritisms that Washington warned us against when he 
passed the guidance of our nation’s destiny to the hands of 
future generations. We have participated deeply in the in- 
trigues of Europe and not always in an open “democratic” 
way. 

There are still interests in this country and abroad who 
will do their utmost to draw us into the war. Against these 
interests we must be continuously on our guard. But Amer- 


S EVERAL weeks have passed since I received the honor 


ican opinion is now definitely and overwhelmingly against 
our involvement. 

Both political parties have declared against our entry into 
the war. People are beginning to realize that the problems of 
Europe cannot be solved by the interference of America. We 
have at last started to build and plan for the defense of our 
own continent. By these acts our eyes are turned once more 
in the direction of security and peace, for if our own military 
forces are strong, no foreign nation can invade us and if 
we do not interfere with their affairs none will desire to. 

Since we have decided against entering the war in Europe, 
it is time for us to consider the relationship we will have 
with Europe after this war is over. It is only by using the 
utmost intelligence in establishing and maintaining this rela- 
tionship that we can keep America out of war in the future. 

I have a different outlook toward Europe than most peo- 
ple in America. I am advised to speak guardedly on the 
subject of war. I am told that one must not stand too 
strongly against the trend of the times and that to be effective 
what one says must meet with general approval. 

There is much to be said for this argument, yet, right or 
wrong, it is contrary to the values that I hold highest in life. 
I prefer to say what I believe or not speak at all. I would 
far rather have your respect for the sincerity of what I say 
than attempt to win your applause by confining my discussion 
to popular concepts. Therefore I speak to you today as I 
would speak to close friends rather than as one is supposed to 
address a large audience. 

I do not offer my opinion as an expert, but rather as a 
citizen who is alarmed at the position our country has reached 
in this era of experts. 

As laymen we are often told that the solution of difficult 
problems should be left to the specialist. But since specialists 
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differ in the solutions they recommend they must at least 
allow us the privilege of choosing those we wish to follow 
and in making this choice it seems that we are back where 
we started and must form an opinion of our own. 

I found conditions in Europe to be very different from our 
concept of them here in the United States. Any one who 
takes the trouble to read through back issues of our news- 
papers cannot fail to realize what a false impression we had 
of the belligerent nations. 

We were told that Germany was ripe for revolution, that 
her re-armament was a bluff, that she lacked officers, that she 
flew her airplanes from one field to another so they would be 
counted again and again by foreign observers. 

We were informed that Russia had the most powerful air 
fleet in the world, that the French Army was superior to 
any in Europe, that the British Navy was more than a match 
for the German Air Force, that Germany lacked enough fuel, 
food and raw material to wage war, that the Maginot Line 
was impregnable, that Italy would never enter a war against 
England. Statements of this sort have issued forth in an 
endless stream from Europe and any one who questioned 
their accuracy was called a Nazi agent. 

These examples show how greatly we have been misled 
about military conditions in Europe. If one goes still farther 
back, he will find that we have also been misled about polit- 
ical conditions. It has seemed obvious to me for many years 
that conditions in Europe would have to change, either by 
agreement or by war. I hoped that we had reached a degree 
of civilization where a change might come by agreement. 
Living in Europe made me fear that it would come only 
through war. 

There is a proverb in China which says that “when the 
rich become too rich and the poor too poor, something hap- 
pens.” This applies to nations as well as to men. 

When I saw the wealth of the British Empire I felt that 
the rich had become too rich. When I saw the poverty of 
Central Europe I felt that the poor had become too poor. 
That something would happen was blazoned even on the 
skies of Europe by mounting thousands of fighting aircraft. 

From 1936 to 1939, as I traveled through European coun- 
tries, I saw the phenomenal military strength of Germany 
growing like a giant at the side of an aged and complacent 
England. France was awake to her danger, but far too 
occupied with personal ambitions, industrial troubles and 
internal politics to make more than a feeble effort to rearm. 
In England there was organization without spirit; in France 
there was spirit without organization; in Germany there 
were both. 

I realized that I was witnessing a clash between the heirs 
of another war. A generation had passed since the Treaty of 
Versailles. The sons of victory and the sons of defeat were 
about to meet on the battlefield of their fathers. 

As I traveled first among those who had won and then 
among those who had lost, the words of a French philosopher 
kept running through my mind: “Many thrive on adversity.” 

The underlying issue was clear. It was not the support 
of “democracy,” or the so-called democratic nations would 
have given more assistance to the struggling republic of 
post-war Germany. 

It was not a crusade for Christianity, or the Christian 
nations of the West would have carried their battle flags to 
the confiscated churches of Russia. 

It was not the preservation of small and hopeless, or sanc- 
tions would have been followed by troops in Abyssinia and 
England would not have refused to cooperate with the United 
States in Manchuria. 

The issue was one of the oldest and best known among 


men. It concerned the division of territory and wealth be- 
tween nations. It has caused conflict in Europe since Euro- 
pean history began. 

The longer I lived in Europe the more I felt that no out- 
side influence could solve the problems of European nations 
or bring them lasting peace; they must work out their des- 
tiny, as we must work out ours. I am convinced that the 
better acquainted we in America become with the background 
of European conflicts the less we will desire to take part 
in them. 

But here I would like to make this point clear: While I 
advocate the non-interference by America in the internal 
affairs of Europe, I believe it is of the utmost importance 
for us to cooperate with Europe in our relationships with 
the other peoples of the earth. It is only by cooperation 
that we can maintain the supremacy of our Western civiliza-. 
tion and the right of our commerce to proceed unmolested 
throughout the world. Neither they nor we are strong 
enough to police the opposition of the other. 

In the past we have dealt with a Europe dominated by 
England and France. In the future we may have to deal 
with a Europe dominated by Germany. But, whether Eng- 
land or Germany wins this war, Western civilization will 
still depend upon two great centers, one in each hemisphere. 

With all the aids of modern science, neither of these cen- 
ters is in a position to attack the other successfully as long as 
the defenses of both are reasonably strong. A war between us 
could easily last for generations and bring all civilization 
tumbling down, as has happened more than once before. An 
agreement between us could maintain civilization and peace 
throughout the world as far into the future as we can see. 

But we are often told that if Germany wins this war co- 
operation will be impossible and treaties no more than scraps 
of paper. I reply that cooperation is never impossible when 
there is sufficient gain on both sides and that treaties are 
seldom torn apart when they do not cover a weak nation. 

T would be among the last to advocate depending upon 
treaties for our national safety. I believe that we should 
rearm fully for the defense of America and that we should 
never make the type of treaty that would lay us open to 
inv’sion if it were broken. But, if we refuse to consider 
treaties with the dominant nation of Europe, regardless of 
who that may be, we remove all possibility of peace. 

Nothing is to be gained by shouting names and pointing 
the finger of blame across the ocean. Our grandstand advice 
to England and our criticism of her campaign has been 
neither wanted nor helpful. 

Our accusations of aggression and barbarism on the part 
of Germany simply bring back echoes of hypocrisy and Ver- 
sailles. Our hasty condemnation of the French Government, 
struggling desperately to save a defeated nation from collapse, 
can do nothing but add to famine, hatred and chaos. 

If we desire to keep America out of war, we must take the 
lead in offering a plan for peace. That plan should be based 
upon the welfare of America. It should be backed by an 
impregnable system of defense. It should incorporate terms 
of mutual advantage but it should not involve the internal 
affairs of Europe; they never were and never will be carried 
on according to our desires. 

Let us offer Europe a plan for the progress and protection 
of the Western civilization of which they ari we each form 
a part. But, whatever their reply may be, let us carry on 
the American destiny of which our forefathers dreamed as 
they cut their farm lands from the virgin forests. What 
would they think if they could hear the claim that our fron- 
tiers lie in Europe? 


Let us guard the independence that the soldiers of our 
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Revolution won against overwhelming odds. What, I ask 
you, would those soldiers say if they could hear this nation, 
grown 130 million strong, being told that only the British 
Fleet protects us from invasion? 

Our nation was born of courage and hardship. It grew on 
the fearless spirit of the pioneers. Now that it has become 
one of the greatest powers on earth, ours must not be the 


generation that kneels in fear of future hardships or of inva- 
sions by a Europe already torn by war. 

I do not believe we will ever accept a philosophy of calam- 
ity, weakness and fear. I have faith in an American Army, 
an American Navy, an American Air Force and, most im- 
portant of all, the American character which, in normal 
times, lies quietly beneath the surface of this nation. 


Keep War from the Americas 


WE MUST HELP GREAT BRITAIN AT ONCE 


By GENERAL JOHN J. PERSHING 
Delivered over the Radio at Washington, D. C., August 4, 1940 


ELLOW citizens: I am speaking tonight because 

I consider it my duty. It is my duty to tell you that 

in my opinion we face problems of the utmost serious- 
ness, that all the things we hold most dear are gravely 
threatened. 

I must tell you that we can defend them only if we make 
up our minds now to speak the truth without concealment, 
if we make up our minds to face the truth without flinching, 
if we make up our minds to act upon the truth without 
hesitating. I think you will believe me when I say that 
no war was ever prevented by hiding the danger and by 
arguing that the danger does not exist. 

‘The men who are best qualified to know what is going on 
in Europe, and in Asia, and in this hemisphere; the men 
whose business it is to know the facts, are very nearly unani- 
mous in believing what I am saying to you tonight: That 
grave danger for us lurks in the present world situation. 

So the time has come when we must rise up as a united 
people to make secure our country’s independence and our 
great inheritance of constitutional liberty. 

More than half the world is ruled by men who despise 
the American idea and have sworn to destroy it. They know 
that while the one great people remains independent and free, 
because it is strong and is brave, they can never crush finally 
the people they have conquered. 

The example of liberty here will always continue to 
inspire the resistance to tyranny over there. They are fanat- 
ical, they are strong, they are efficient and they are ruthless. 

Eight nations have tried to appease them. The appeasers 
of eight nations are dead or in jail, or discredited and ruined. 
In seven of these eight nations the appeasers who would not 
take the danger seriously, who would not prepare when 
there was still time, have led their countries into disaster. 

It is not hysterical to insist that democracy and liberty 
are threatened. Democracy and liberty have been overthrown 
on the continent of Europe. Only the British are left to 
defend democracy and liberty in Europe. By sending help 
to the British we can still hope with confidence to keep the 
war on the other side of the Atlantic Ocean, where the 
enemies of liberty, if possible, should be defeated. 

But some are bold about what they would do tomorrow, 
if Great Britain is defeated and the war comes to this hemi- 
sphere. I say to you, solemnly, that today may be forever 
too late to keep war from the Americas. Today may be the 
last time when, by measures short of war, we can still pre- 
vent war. 

We must be ready to meet force with a stronger force. 
We must make ourselves strong by building up our Army 
and Navy, and the establishment of the principle of universal 


selective service, which means merely that the men needed 
are chosen by lot. 

And I am telling you tonight, because it is my duty to 
warn you before it is too late, that the British Navy needs 
destroyers and small craft to convoy merchant ships, to 
escort its warships, and hunt submarines, and to repel 
invasion. 

We have an immense reserve of destroyers left over from 
the other war, and in a few months the British will be cém- 
pleting a large number of destroyers of their own. The most 
critical time, therefore, is the next few weeks or months. 
If there is anything we can do to save the British fleet during 
that time we shall be failing in our duty to America if we 
do not do it. 

If a proper method can be found, America will safeguard 
her freedom and security by making available to the British 
or Canadian governments at least fifty of the over-age de- 
stroyers, which are left from the days of the World War. 
If the destroyers help save the British fleet they may save us 
from the danger and hardship of another war. 

Americans should not shrink from duty because of proba- 
ble hazards. I know that many sincere patriots are frightened 
at the thought of even the smallest act, because they think 
such acts would lead us closer to the day when another 
American Expeditionary Force sets sail for Europe. 

It is my opinion that in this war it would be absolute 
folly even to consider sending another expeditionary force. 
No one is considering it, and those who may say that any one 
is considering it are deceiving themselves and deceiving you. 

We must have the strength of character to face the truth. 
Foremost among the truths, which we will ignore at our 
peril, is that the time needed to build our own defenses may 
be lengthened if we have the courage to make the small, but 
important contribution which is still without our power 
toward the sustaining of the British defense. 

A new kind of war is loose in the world; fought with all 
weapons, including treason, and fought most insidiously dur- 
ing what some of our countrymen call peace time. It is a 
war against a civilization that we know; it is a revolution 
against the values which we have cherished, and which we 
wish our children to cherish in the future. It is a revolution 
that denies the dignity of men, and which banishes the hope 
of brotherhood and comradeship on earth. 

We can see it developing right before our very eyes. It 
must be faced with daring and with devotion. We must lift 
up our hearts. We must reaffirm our noble tradition. We 
must make ourselves so strong that the tradition we live by 
shall not perish from the earth. 

I thank you. 
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Our Duty is Clear 


COMPULSORY SERVICE MUST BE ADOPTED 
By HENRY L. STIMSON, Secretary of War 
Before the House Military Affairs Committee, in support of the Burke-Wadsworth Bill, July 31, 1940 


United States. One of the main purposes of our Con- 

stitution is to provide for the common defense. Under 
that Constitution the power to raise and support armies was 
specifically given to the Congress. 

You, gentlemen, are the members of the committee which 
was created to guide the House of Representatives in the 
performance of its duties in that matter of raising and sup- 
porting armies. Thus in that matter you are, in very special 
sense, the trustees for the people of the United States. 

Now what are the rules which in ordinary life guide a 
trustee in the performance of his duties? 

First and foremost it is his duty to follow the lessons of 
experience. It is his duty to use methods which have been 
proved to be effective. It is his duty to avoid methods which 
have been shown to be ineffective and futile; which have not 
only been futile but have been breeders of evils and dangers. 
It is his duty, in other words, to play safe with the great 
trust which has been confided to him. 

When we apply these simple and well-known fiduciary 
rules to the problem of this bill which is before you now, it 
seems to me that there can be no doubt or question as to the 
method you should follow. If there is any lesson which has 
been thoroughly proved by history throughout the life of our 
nation, it is that the only safe and effective way to meet a 
great war emergency is by the timely creation of a selective 
compulsory system for raising our armies. 

The other system, the system of volunteering, has been 
tried again and again, and in every serious war, as well as in 
some wars which were not serious, it has proved a costly 
failure. Our government tried it in the Revolution. Within 
two years the great States of Virginia and Massachusetts 
were forced to resort to the draft and even then the total 
number of men serving under arms in the American armies 
declined from 79,000 men in 1776 to less than 30,000 men in 
1781. 

In the Civil War both sides began with volunteers and 
both sides eventually were compelled to resort to the draft. 
We tried it in the Spanish War and although the number 
of men required was extremely small in comparison to our 
population, even that small number was never fully enlisted. 

Finally, in the Great War, our government began with a 
carefully devised selective and compulsory system, and the 
largest armies ever used in our history were raised with an 
enthusiasm which was magnificent and with a minimum of 
disturbance to our national and industrial life. 

The experience of Great Britain has been similar to ours. 
She had the same prejudice as we did against conscription 
and in favor of the voluntary system. In both the Great War 
and on the approach of the present war, she delayed in 
instituting a compulsory system, with the result, in both 
cases, that there was caused enormous loss and confusion, 
and now possibly eventual disaster. In all the other nations 
of Europe, from peace-loving Switzerland to the totalitarian 
States, the compulsory system is recognized as the only 
effective method by which a nation can organize its military 
strength. 

Thus, from the standpoint of the lessons of human experi- 
ence, there can be no question between the two methods; 
there can be no question that one has regularly proved a 
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costly failure while the other is now universally recognized 
as the only system which is effective. 

In the next place, from the standpoint of principle, the 
selective compulsory system is the only one which is fair; 
the only system which distributes the primary duty of national 
defense upon every citizen and which distributes that duty 
so that each man may serve in the capacity where he will be 
most effective. 

It is also the only system which is appropriate to a 
democracy; which recognizes that in a country where all 
citizens have the right to participate in choosing their own 
government, they are also obligated to serve and defend that 
government in case of the peril of war. 

It would be just as unfair to leave to the whim of the 
individual the question of whether or not he will render 
service to his government in time of war as it would be to 
leave to the whim of the individual the question of whether 
or not he would pay taxes for the support of that government. 

Thirdly, the selective compulsory system is the only ef- 
ficient system in the great task of avoiding, so far as possible, 
the disruption of the nation’s normal life. The voluntary 
system is not only inadequate to raise modern armies but it 
is disruptive of industry and of agriculture and of all the 
sciences and specialties upon which a nation must depend in 
time of war. All those activities, under a voluntary system, 
are liable to be disrupted by the rush of patriotic citizens to 
enlist and fight, when they might be more useful elsewhere. 

On the other hand, the compulsory system, when carefully 
administered, as it was during the Great War, by local 
boards which take into account not only the battle needs of 
the country but also its needs of supplies and armaments, will 
carry the country through the strain of war with the mini- 
mum of dislocation. It will not only do that but it will carry 
it through with the minimum of injustice to the individual, 
because those boards take into account the situation of each 
man in respect to his occupation, his family duties and his 
health. 

In all these ways the Selective Compulsory System is the 
closest approximation to both efficiency and justice which the 
experience of this country has yet evolved. 

But some of the opponents of compulsory service say that 
it is a war measure and therefore that we should not adopt 
it until war has actually arrived. That is exactly what 
people in Great Britain said to Winston Churchill for four 
years, when he was steadily preaching that war was coming 


and that Britain should immediately prepare herself for it. 


When we look at Great Britain today, are we inclined to 
take the risk of a similar delay? The successive experiences 
of Norway, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, France and Britain 
teach the lesson of the danger of not preparing before war 
actually arrives. 

We don’t have to look abroad for an answer to this ques- 
tion. We only have to contrast the position in which we 
ourselves stand today with the position in which we stood 
in 1917 when we adopted the Selective Act of 1917. I ask 
you in all fairness, are we not today confronting a far greater 
peril than we did in June, 1917? 

In 1917 we were protected by the unbroken line of the 
Allies in France and by the unshaken control of the sea by 
those Allies. Today there is no line in France and the con- 
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trol of the sea by the British fleet is in jeopardy. Today we 
are face to face with a potential enemy which not only has 
been conscripting and training its own forces for the past 
six years but which today is putting conscription into effect 
upon its victims in Poland and France, and in Norway, 
Denmark and Holland, in order that its own war supplies 
may be more ample. 

We have been accustomed to think of our navy and the 
seas which surround our country as constituting a line of 
defense so strong that a powerfu. army was unnecessary. 
But today the great shipbuilding industries of Norway and 
Holland have passed into German hands. The fleet of Italy 
and her shipbuilding capacity are subject to German dis- 
position. 

A prudent trustee must take into consideration the possi- 
bility that in another thirty days Great Britain herself may 
be conquered and her shipyards pass under German control. 
Many of the war vessels of France have already come under 
the control of Germany, and the same thing may occur in 
regard to the great fleet of Great Britain. 

In the Pacific Ocean the powerful fleet of Japan is owned 









by a power acting in close sympathy with Germany and 
Italy. Under these circumstances it seems to me very clear 
that we must revise our former conception of the strength 
of our first line of defense. If all of those contingencies 
which now confront us should be resolved in Germany’s 
favor she would at once control a naval power which would 
outrank us in all classes of fighting craft. 

What is worse, she would outrank us in shipbuilding 

capacity in a ratio at least six to one. In the prospect of 
such a possibility I suggest to you in all earnestness that it is 
your duty as trustees to. take at once those measures for the 
security of the United States which have behind them those 
reasons of experience, of efficiency, of justice and of fairness 
which I have just recited. 
_ The Congress has already wisely recognized what a long 
time it takes to secure a modern armament and has already 
made large appropriations for that purpose. It would be well 
to recognize also that it takes a long time to secure and train 
the men to use such arms and that the arms are of little 
use without the men. 


Pan-American Relations 


THE HAVANA CONFERENCE RESULTS 
By CORDELL HULL, Secretary of State of the United States 


Statement made upon leaving Habana at the close of the second meeting of the foreign ministers 
or their representatives of the American Republics, at Habana, Cuba, on July 30, 1940 


HE Habana meeting of Foreign Ministers of the 

American Republics faced unprecedented problems and 

conditions. Possibilities of danger to the peace, secur- 
ity, and welfare of the continent have been increasingly 
apparent in recent months and weeks. To meet them suc- 
cessfully it has been clear that the American nations must 
strengthen further their already strong ties of unity and 
solidarity and devise a constructive program for implement- 
ing, through consultation and cooperative action, effective 
means of continental protection and defense. 

We are confronted in this respect with three sets of 
problems and conditions. 

The first relates to the possible transfer of sovereignty 
at any time over certain islands and regions from one non- 
American state to another non-American state. 

The second involves the threat of subversive activities in 
the American nations directed from outside the continent. 

The third comprises extremely grave economic difficulties 
and dislocations resulting from the war. 

With regard to all three of these sets of menacing condi- 
tions, the American governments have manifested their full 
recognition of the dangers which confront them in common 
and have created machinery for common action. Instead of 
faltering, and abandoning the spirit of unity and concerted 
steps for safety, they have demonstrated to the world their 
unalterable determination to preserve and strengthen the 
spirit and the system of continental unity and solidarity. 
They have thus cleared the decks for effective action when- 
ever such action may become necessary. 

The situation with respect to the possessions in this hemi- 
sphere controlled by European powers for many years has 
for the first time become most acute by reason of the fact 
that the European territory of some of these powers is now 
under military occupation, and there exists the danger that 
a change in sovereignty or control of any of these regions 
might make them objects of barter or a battleground for the 





settlement of differences between European nations. There 
also exists the danger that these regions might be used as a 
base for the carrying on of activities of a subversive char- 
acter in the American countries. 

I cannot too strongly emphasize at this point that at no 
time has any American nation had the slightest thought of 
taking advantage of the European situation for the purpose 
of grabbing territory. Quite the contrary, the thought has 
been to protect the peace and safety of this continent. 

At the beginning of the meeting at Habana there was 
some difference of view as to the modus operandi for 
achieving the desired end in relation to the island possessions. 
In certain quarters there was a feeling that until a transfer 
of sovereignty or control had actually taken place it would 
be sufficient to have no more than a general declaration 
reasserting the principle of solidarity and consultation agreed 
upon at previous conferences. 

On the other hand, there was a strong feeling on the part 
of other delegations, including that of the United States, 
that having in mind the situation now obtaining in Europe, 
the fact that a transfer of sovereignty might be made over- 
night with or without formality, and that activities in these 
regions detrimental to the peace and safety of the Americas 
might be begun momentarily, it was necessary to formulate 
at this meeting definite methods of procedure to cope with 
any situation that might thus arise. 

It was realized that provision should be made for prompt 
action in any emergency situation and that delay pending 
later consultation might be disastrous to the maintenance of 
peace and order in the Western Hemisphere. Happily, such 
differences of view as at first appeared to exist were recon- 
ciled, with the result that the meeting of the foreign min- 
isters has unanimously agreed upon two documents designed 
to take care of any situation that may arise. These documents 
consist of (1) a convention and (2) a declaration and 
resolution referred to as the Act of Habana. 
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The convention contains definite provisions for the admin- 
istration of any region which it may be found necessary for 
the American Republics to administer. It has the two-fold 
purpose of protecting the peace and safety of the American 
Republics and of safe-guarding and advancing the interests 
and welfare of the inhabitants of the region. 

The administration, which will be under an “Inter- 
American Commission of Territorial Administration”, is to 
be provisional in character and is to continue only until such 
time as the region is in a position to govern itself or is 
restored to its former status—whenever the latter is com- 
patible with the security of the American Republics—which- 
ever of these alternatives shall be found to be the more 
practicable and just. 

The convention condemns all violence, whether under the 
form of conquest, of stipulations imposed by belligerents in 
treaties, or by any other process, and states that no transfer 
or attempt to transfer or to acquire any interest or right 
in any such region shall be recognized or accepted by the 
American Republics, regardless of the form that may be 
employed to attain such purposes. 

Temporary provisions in the Act of Habana are designed 
primarily to cover situations that may arise prior to the 
coming into force of the convention, which will require 
ratification by the various governments. They authorize the 
creation of an emergency committee composed of a repre- 
sentative of each of the American Republics, which is to be 
regarded as constituted when two-thirds of the members 
shall have been appointed. The appointments are to be made 
promptly. Should the committee be under the necessity of 
administering any region before the effective date of the 
convention, it will utilize the applicable provisions of the 
convention. 

The Act also recognizes the possibility of emergency situa- 
tions and the right of any of the American Republics, acting 
singly or jointly with others, to proceed in any manner 
required in its own defense or in the defense of the conti- 
nent. If action is taken as an emergency measure, the mat- 
ter is to be placed before the committee as soon as practicable 
in order that it may adopt appropriate measures. 

The spirit of unity and solidarity has been likewise 
strengthened by the action of the conference on projects 
relating to subversive activities. I refer especially to the 
attitude toward propaganda designed on the one hand to 
stir up dissension in the Western Hemisphere by beguiling 
and misleading the people, and, on the other hand, to 
intimidate them by express or implied threats of what may 
happen if the American Republics fail to recognize and to 
take into account the foreign purposes and policies of certain 
foreign governments. These activities at times have been 
in the nature of oral or written representations, and at other 
times in the form of a promiscuous circulation of literature. 
In pursuing these policies, the personnel of diplomatic and 
consular missions has been increased out of all proportion to 
the needs for legitimate functions of such missions. It is 
well-known that members of diplomatic missions have well- 
recognized functions and that the members of such missions 
are clothed with special immunities. When they engage in 
activities foreign to those that are recognized, they abuse 
their immunities and the government that has received them 
may well be concerned. Likewise, the functions of consular 
officers are generally defined in international law and prac- 
tice and the officers themselves enjoy certain special consid- 
eration by the local authorities. But when such officials 
engage in activities divorced from the customary consular 
functions, they abuse the hospitality of the state in which 
they serve. 

That situations of the foregoing character have developed 


in many of the American Republics, has been generally 
known for some time past. 

This meeting of Ministers of Foreign Affairs has taken 
cognizance of these matters in several resolutions, particu- 
larly the one relating to activities directed from abroad 
against domestic institutions and that relating to inter- 
American development of standards on diplomatic officers. 

The first-mentioned resolution recites that the American 
Republics have equal concern and equal responsibility for 
the preservation of the peace and security of this hemisphere, 
and that each shall adopt all necessary measures to prevent 
and suppress activities directed, assisted or abetted by foreign 
governments or foreign groups or individuals which tend to 
subvert the domestic institutions or to foment disorder in 
the internal political life of the Americas. It also provides 
for immediate consultation in the event that the peace of any 
of the American Republics is menaced by such activities, 
and for a full interchange of information regarding sub- 
versive activities within their respective jurisdictions. 

In a word, there is in the resolution a definite recognition 
by the American Governments of an intrusion upon their 
hospitality and a disregard of their desire to live in peace, 
freed from systems of Government and of international 
policies which are foreign to the precepts of free and liberal 
institutions upon which the democracies of this hemisphere 
are based. The Habana meeting recognized the common 
interest of all of the American Republics in these matters 
and showed determination to maintain a solid front against 
any incursions. The resolution concerning improper activities 
of diplomatic and consular agencies sets forth the underlying 
principles relating to the functions of such missions and calls 
upon the respective governments to take action to prevent 
and suppress such activities. 

In, these, as in other matters of a kindred character dis- 
cussed and acted upon by the Conference, there has been 
demonstrated not only a desire but a zeal and determina- 
tion to face movements of a subversive character with a solid 
and united front. The American Republics have resolved 
that the political institutions and aggressive practices of other 
nations shall not be imposed upon the free and independent 
peoples of this hemisphere. 

In the economic field, too, we set out to examine together 
the dangers and difficulties confronting all of the American 
nations and to consult as to the best means of meeting them. 
The task was approached with a strong conviction shared 
by all that the present state of affairs, as well as the outlook 
for the future, imperatively call for the creation of instru- 
mentalities of economic defense that must necessarily gain in 
effectiveness in proportion to the degree of common action 
and cooperative effort which they represent. 

All of our nations are faced today with the distressing 
consequences of war-created disruption of world trade. Sur- 
pluses of commodities, the exportation of which is essential 
to the economic life of the American Republics have accumu- 
lated and continue to accumulate because Europe at war is 
unable to absorb them. Their existence is a matter of serious 
concern throughout the continent. In addition, we must 
envisage the possibility that, after the termination of hostili- 
ties, many important European markets for these commodi- 
ties may be directed and controlled by governments which 
regard international commerce as an instrument of domina- 
tion rather than as a means of enabling all nations to share 
fully and on a basis of equality in a mutually beneficial 
exchange of their surplus products. 

The resolution on economic cooperation adopted by the 
Habana meeting is designed to create and set into operation 
machinery of action to deal with and meet both of these 
situations. 
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In that resolution the twenty-one American Republics 
reafirmed their adherence to liberal principles of interna- 
tional trade—those of equal treatment, of fair practices, and 
of peaceful motives. They declared their determination to 
apply these principles in their relations with each other as 
fully as present circumstances permit, and their readiness 
to conduct trade in accordance with these principles with any 
non-American country prepared to do likewise. 

At the same time, they announced their purpose “to devise 
and apply appropriate means of effective action to cope with 
the difficulties, disadvantages and dangers arising from the 
present disturbed and dislocated world conditions”. 

It was the unanimous opinion of the Habana meeting that 
continuing consultation among the American Republics is 
essential to the attainment of these pressing objectives. Ac- 
cordingly, it was decided to strengthen and expand the 
activities of the existing inter-American Economic and 
Financial Advisory Committee as an agency of such consulta- 
tion. The Habana meeting specifically instructed the com- 
mittee to proceed at once with the preparation of detailed 
plans for cooperative temporary handling and orderly mar- 
keting of existing and prospective surpluses; for the develop- 
ment, where feasible, of commodity production and marketing 
agreements and arrangements; and for the promotion among 


the American nations of mutually beneficial trade. The 
committee was also instructed to devise methods of increasing 
consumption in the American Republics, through relief and 
in other ways, which would aid in the disposal of surplus 
commodities. Finally, the committee was instructed to con- 
sider, while these measures and plans are being developed, 
the possibility of a broader system of inter-American coopera- 
tive organization in matters of trade, credit, money, foreign 
exchange, et cetera. 

Some of the measures proposed can be put into operation 
very quickly. Some will require a certain amount of time 
for the maturing and execution of appropriate plans. Taken 
in its entirety, the program of action which is envisaged is 
flexible enough to apply to any emergency, and effective 
enough to make it possible for each of the American Repub- 
lics to meet more fully the difficulties resulting from war- 
disrupted trade and to safeguard itself from possible dangers 
of economic subordination from abroad. 

It is a system of economic defense under which the Ameri- 
can Republics will be prepared to trade with any nation 
willing to meet them in good faith, in a spirit of friendly 
and peaceful purpose, and on a plane of frank and fair 
dealing; and under which they will be fully equipped to 
protect themselves against any other kind of dealing. 


The State of the Nation 


A COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAM OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 


By EDMUND EZRA DAY, President, Cornell University 
Commencement Address made June 17, 1940 


to the state of the nation. Some of you may feel that 

on this occasion, held on this high campus in its setting 
of unsurpassed natural beauty, wonderfully removed from 
the world’s turmoil, we might well find at least temporary 
escape from the horrors abroad and the anxieties at home. 
But in these days there can be neither forgetfulness nor 
withdrawal. Whether we will it or not, we are all players 
in the present world drama. The best we can do is to choose 
carefully the parts we as individuals and as a people are to 
play. No time is to be lost, no occasion neglected, in the 
initiation and pursuit of a wise, adequate, far-reaching pro- 
gram of individual and national thought and action. 

Such a program -under present critical conditions may ap- 
propriately be thought of as one of national defense. In 
saying this | do not presuppose any particular outcome of 
the present war. Nor do I have in mind exclusively those 
forms of defense with which the War and Navy Depart- 
ments are directly concerned. Our country is under attack 
in ways that far transcend the powers of even the tremendous 
armed forces of the totalitarian states. We are at present 
in one of the most critical periods of all history. The issues 
which confront us profoundly affect the prospects of human 
progress for generations—yes, centuries—to come. Civiliza- 
tion, or at any rate what we have been accustomed to call 
civilization, appears to hang in the balance. Under these 
conditions it is imperative that a comprehensive program of 
national defense be shaped and given effect with all the 
wisdom and strength we can possibly marshal. 

It is quite impossible to plan any such program without 
first seeing clearly the nature of the forces by which we are 
threatened. These forces are diverse and complex. Some 
appear on the surface and are readily observed by all. Others 
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lie far below and commonly escape detection. They all need 
to be identified if the program of national defense is to be 
adequate. 

The most obvious of the forces which threaten us is the 
armed force of the authoritarian states. For the first time 
we are seeing what devastating powers of destruction can be 
developed when a great people, completely regimented under 
a despotic and a ruthless government, employs the full 
arsenal of modern science and technology. The picture is 
an appalling one. Suddenly our own armed forces seem 
pathetically weak. We may thank God for the oceans which 
separate us from warring Europe and Asia, but even oceans 
do not appear now to give the protection they once so surely 
afforded. Clearly great armies, navies and air forces con- 
stitute one of the threats with which we are most seriously 
confronted. 

The dictators have unleashed another devastating force in 
their systematic attack on traditional canons of national 
honor and honesty. No pledge, however solemnly made, 
needs now to be subsequently respected; no guarantee, how- 
ever seriously undertaken, needs now to be afterward ful- 
filled. Among the dictators it would look as if expediency 
were the only guiding principle, as if duplicity were a sterling 
virtue, as if honor had lost its very meaning. No longer is 
there any evidence of a moral imperative save within the 
party ranks. Power politics alone would seem to be the 
proper arbiter of the destiny of nations. Under the influ- 
ences loosed by these concepts and practices there has been a 
deterioration of international morals during the past few 
years that is of the greatest moment. It carries a threat to 
world order the seriousness of which can hardly be exag- 
gerated. 

The authoritarian debasement of truth and beauty is 
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another threatening force with which we must all reckon. 
The untrammelled pursuit of truth and beauty accounts for 
much of the difference between civilization and savagery. 
To shackle the search for new knowledge and finer art is 
to block the way of further human progress. Yet the dic- 
tators do just that. Under the regimes which they have 
established, truth has to be licensed and beauty certified. 
The scholar, the scientist, the artist, all function under 
orders. Official regulations, suitably reinforced by propa- 
ganda, tell the people what is to be believed, what admired. 
The inquiring mind becomes a personal liability. This sys- 
tematic enslavement of the human spirit is a sinister under- 
taking which free people the world over must combat by 
every possible means. 

The authoritarian negation of humanity is still another 
threat of tremendous implications. Assertions of racial 
superiority are but a phase of a fundamental philosophy. 
The masses are looked upon as only material for the ag- 
grandisement of the State. Democracy with its fundamental 
emphasis upon the dignity and worth of the individual is 
said to be a sickly sentimental, weak and decadent form of 
society, on the way out. The great religions, and especially 
the Christian and Hebrew, are treated with contempt. The 
true sign of greatness in individual and peoples alike is 
found in the ruthless exercise of power in the service of the 
State. Once more, as in the jungle, might makes right. 
Could there possibly be a sharper challenge to the values for 
which we have struggled through the generations in free 
America? 

Some of these forces which are so dramatically evident 
these days in Europe already operate in one form or another 
in America. Happily they are not yet in the ascendency. 
We must recognize, however, that they are amplified these 
days by the economic distress to which we have been subject 
now for more than a decade. Millions of our people find 
no employment. Huge supplies of credit accumulate in idle- 
ness in our banks. Business enterprise and capital investment 
show recurrent lethargy. Government strives to energize the 
system through huge public expenditures only to find the 
effects on the system as a whole inadequate and temporary. 
Discouragement and disillusionment are widespread. ‘This 
seemingly chronic illness of our economic system involves 
dangers of a most formidable sort. The further disruptions 
of world trade which are almost certainly ahead of us will 
but add to the dangers which are already evident. An ade- 
quate program of national defense must restore the efficient 
functioning of our national economy. 

The threatening forces which I have enumerated would 
not be so formidable if contemporary society had not been 
in serious difficulties for some time past. Peoples are per- 
plexed and discouraged. Morale is low. For a host of people, 
life seems just too complicated and difficult. At the moment, 
what many most desire is not individual freedom, but an 
ordered activity in a company to which they can feel they 
belong. The authoritarian states provide what great masses 
of people really want—an escape from the problems of indi- 
vidual responsibility. There is undoubted mass appeal in the 
ideology of the dictatorships. There is a kind of low per- 
suasiveness about the unity and efficiency with which they 
manipulate their regimented followings. Small wonder that 
people find a lure in the system they have developed: life 
is so much simpler when it ceases to be free. There is a 
sharp challenge to America in the doctrines and the regimes 
which the dictators seek to spread. 

In planning a program of national defense we need to 
know not only the nature of the forces that threaten but also 
the probable methods of attack. These, like the forces them- 





selves, are varied and complex. All need to be fully identified 
lest we leave ourselves at some point unguarded. 

On the side of armed forces we face the possibility of the 
“blitzkrieg”. Its suddenness and devastating power are now 
known to all. It is warfare, fully modernized, completely 
mechanized, streamlined in every detail of organization and 
equipment. On land its power is such that it has yet to be 
stopped. Thanks to the European developments of the last 
nine months, the blitzkrieg will not take us by surprise: we 
can now tell of what this type of attack consists. 

The “fifth column” form of attack is by nature more diffi- 
cult to recognize. That it has been widely used seemed to 
be established. In essence it is carefully devised treachery, 
organized and manned in the enemy’s country, in advance of 
the outbreak of hostilities. On a prearranged signal, the 
“fifth column” attacks from within, subjecting the defense 
to the demoralization which quickly spreads when disloyalty 
and betrayal suddenly become evident “‘inside the ranks”. 
It may be entirely quixotic to think these days of more 
respectable and less respectable ways of conducting warfare 
among nations, but it is difficult not to think of the fifth 
column as one of the more despicable forms of combat. Nev- 


ertheless apparently it has come and has come to stay. Cer-. 


tainly it has to be recognized as one of the types of attack 
for which we must be prepared. 

Attack by propaganda is, of course, one of the most highly 
elaborated forms of offense of the authoritarian states. For 
years now it has been aimed at the neighboring European 
democracies. In the event of a German victory, the full 
force of authoritarian propaganda will doubtless be turned 
toward the Western Hemisphere and especially toward our 
free American institutions. Applied to disillusioned and dis- 
couraged people, it is a type of attack likely to prove seriously 
effective. 

Encouraged by this stream of foreign propaganda, various 
organization, pretending to support our American institu- 
tions but in fact undermining the faith of the American 
people in their cultural heritage, will doubtless become active. 
Some of these organizations, like the Bund, will openly 
announce the source of their allegiance; others will masque- 
rade under patriotic symbols and do what they can to dis- 
guise their unAmerican activities. Whatever their names 
and whatever their nominal purposes, these Alien “egions 
will constitute still another type of attack against which it 
will not be easy to erect effective defenses. 

The most serious attacks of all will be of a more insidious 
sort. They will come from no one source; they will be 
directed toward no one weakness. Some will be ingeniously 
organized ; others will be almost inadvertent. ‘Their general 
effect will be to break our national unity. They will play 
upon our prejudices, our fears, our dislikes, our hates. They 
will trade upon our loyalties, and our unthinking patriotism. 
They will seek to exploit our discontent and failure; the 
disillusionment and frustration we have suffered. Suspicion 
and mistrust will be fomented. Self-appointed G-men will 
become active in every community. Liberals will be called 
communists, and “queer people” —especially those with for- 
eign names or foreign accents,—will be charged with being 
members of the “fifth column”. Colleges and universities 
will be said to be centers of “red” activity. If this sort of 
attack succeeds it will leave us a “house divided against 
itself” —an easy prey to the alien legions if not to the invading 
armies. It is this type of attack which the dictators have used 
so successfully against their neighboring states in Europe. 
It is this type of attack which more seriously threatens us 
than any other. It is this type of attack against which it is 
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going to be most difficult to defend. Divisiveness is a fatal 
social disease; national unity a social necessity. Let us not 
forget that the most insidious dangers of these next years 
will be those which threaten our solidarity as Americans. 

Against this formidable array of threatening forces, with 
their variant forms of attack, what defenses must we raise? 
This question we Americans must answer, and answer 
promptly, with all the wisdom and courage and far-sighted- 
ness we can command. 

That an adequate program of national defense must 
add greatly to our armed forces is perfectly evident. The 
requisite program of training and supply should be initiated 
at once and prosecuted with the utmost energy. The air 
force in particular should be greatly augmented. In this 
line we should be prepared to hold our own against all 
comers. Our industrial plants, our means of transport, our 
food and raw material supplies, all should be geared into our 
armed defenses so as to assure efficient operation of the entire 
system in time of need. No corners should be cut in making 
sure that we are adequately manned and equipped to meet 
whatever armed attacks may come. However regrettable it 
may be to devote our national resources to such a program, 
we have no option under present conditions. 

‘The program of armament will probably aid in the effec- 
tive initiation of another essential defense measure, namely 
the better operation of our economic system. We have taken 
about all the economic punishment we can stand without 
revolutionary changes in our government, if not in our 
society. ‘he persistent unemployment of millions of workers 
must in some way be overcome. The enforced idleness of 
millions of young people cannot be longer tolerated. Some 
way must be found, and found soon, to restore the full 
momentum of our national economy. If this means somewhat 
larger opportunities for private profit-taking than have been 
available during the past few years, these opportunities should 
be created. The alternative is a frank switch to state social- 
ism—a system for which as a people we are not likely now 
to display either taste or capacity. .No, for the present at 
least we had better stick to our traditional system of regu- 
lated private enterprise. But if that is the answer, the 
system must be made to work. For the present this is our 
foremost problem of national defense, and no absorption in 
the course of events abroad should be allowed to obscure 
that fact. If we fail to put our economic house in order, 
America is headed for revolutionary changes whether or not 
there is attack from without. 

This is certainly so if we lose ground seriously to the 
divisive influences which are bound to play upon our national 
life during the next few years. The first defense against 
these influences should be a reaffirmation of our faith in 
democracy. We still believe that “government should exist 
for the benefit of free and equal citizens, politically united 
in a common purpose, the happiness of each and all”. We 


still believe with Lord Russell that the true signs of civiliza- 
tion “are thought for the poor and suffering, chivalrous 
regard and respect for women, the frank recognition of 
human brotherhood irrespective of race or color or nation 
or religion, the narrowing of the domain of mere force as a 
governing factor in the world, the love of ordered freedom, 
abhorrence of what is mean and cruel and vile, ceaseless 
devotion to the claims of justice”. Contrast these words of 
Lord Russell with the words of Mussolini: “Words are 
beautiful things. Machine guns, ships, aeroplanes are still 
more beautiful.” “War alone brings to its highest tension 
all human energy and puts the stamp of nobility on the people 
who have courage to lead it.” “Believe, obey, fight.”” Such 
is the doctrine of those who glorify war. If in contrast you 
believe that the great religious leaders are nearer the truth 
than the great dictators, if you believe in the progressive 
liberation of the human spirit, if you believe in freedom 
rather than enslavement, let your lives evidence your convic- 
tion. When faith weakens, the defenses fail. 

But it is not enough to have faith. It is in the humble 
actions of our daily living that some of our most important 
defenses must be built. We must have courage. We must 
keep our heads. We must seek out the facts—if possible find 
the truth. We must combat fraud and greed and sheer 
selfishness. We must strive to act fairly and justly. We 
must not entertain suspicions without supporting evidence. 
We must be quick to respond to the needs of our fellows. 
We must live with good-will. We must be tolerant of honest 
differences of opinion if they be not seditious. We must seek 
the common good. We must avoid the passionate and 
violent. We must resist with all our might those forces 
which would divide us among ourselves, and so weaken us 
as to make us an easy prey for our enemies. In short, a 
comprehensive program of national defense for these days 
of crisis and for the years that lie ahead calls for a full 
commitment of every one of us to humane and rational 
living. 

These are days when there are ample grounds for 
pessimism; the days ahead look difficult, to say the least. 
But I, for one, do not share the view that the only reasona- 
ble attitude at this time is one of despondency. We may be 
challenged, but we have the means to meet the challenge 
in full. Life may look insecure, but could it possibly look 
more vital and significant. Given health and one’s senses, 
cannot life still be full of enjoyment. These times may try 
men’s souls, but, thank God, men have souls to be tried. 
Given the will, you men and women of the Class of 1940 
can make your lives count as has been rarely possible. See 
if you cannot bring to them the spirit of adventure. 
Courageous devotion of our individual selves to the pro- 
gressive liberation of mankind—that is what makes life a 
truly great adventure; that is what, most of all, makes life 
worth the living 


America’s Economic Front 


WE MUST NOT FEAR THE FUTURE 


By JAMES A. FARRELL, Chairman, National Foreign Trade Council, Inc. 


At the First General Session of the Twenty-Seventh National Foreign Trade Convention, Palace Hotel, 
San Francisco, California, July 29, 1940 


ODAY, more than ever in the past, the necessity for 
clear thinking is impressed upon the minds of Ameri- 
can business men by a situation confronting them 
abroad which had no parallel in the previous war and post- 


war periods. Superimposed on the disrupted world economy 
that ended so disastrously in 1929, we have had six years in 
which international trade was increasingly geared to the 
demands of military economies, in nations which we now 
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know were preparing to risk all on a throw of the dice, in a 
mad attempt to subjugate the world to their ambitious lust 
for power. 

The past decade presents the spectacle of a world torn by 
economic rivalries, with mounting momentum leading inevit- 
ably to the present war, to the preparation for which the 
totalitarian nations had mobilized their man-power and all 
their available resources and energies. 

When war was declared, following the overthrow of 
Austria, Czechoslovakia and Poland, it was apparent to 
Americans that their front lines in European markets had 
been broken and that nothing was left but to guard with 
greater vigilance our lines of communication with other 
markets. 

At the present time, estimated on a basis of the combined 
1939 trade with Europe and the British Empire, a total 
volume of America’s normal export and import trade, valued 
approximately at $2,500,000,000 is subject to the severe 
restrictions of an economic war, and to those imposed by our 
Neutrality legislation. For all practical purposes much of 
this trade, other than military necessities, may be written off 
our national ledger as an assured source of national income, 
until a military decision is reached and peace terms indicate 
what prospects remain for resumption of our peacetime trade 
with these nations. 

Whatever the outcome of the military struggle, it is likely 
that efforts will be made at its close to establish an economic 
bloc in Europe. With Europe under a dictatorship, we 
would have to match the power of a European economic 
union with the combined power of this Western Hemisphere, 
in bargaining our way through to a reciprocal commercial 
understanding. 

The uncertainty of our trade relations with the Orient, 
due to the Sino-Japanese war and the trade effects of the 
Philippine Independence Act, if carried through in its present 
form, calls for serious consideration of the direction in which 
we should look for a strengthening of our bargaining power 
with a European economic bloc comprising our former lead- 
ing markets. 

In these circumstances, with Canada remaining in close 
cooperation with Pan America, the balance of economic 
power in bargaining with a European bloc would be greatly 
strengthened by a trade agreement between the United States 
and all British Empire countries. 

Australia, which is represented at this Convention by her 
Minister, the Rt. Hon. Richard G. Casey, who will address 
the Pacific Trade Session, has strongly advocated an agree- 
ment of this kind, as a logical approach to satisfactory trade 
relations between Empire countries themselves. It is no less 
essential to the economic security of the Western Hemisphere 
that future trade relations with British Empire countries, 
which were greatly improved by agreements with Canada 
and the United Kingdom, should establish an orderly and 
mutually profitable marketing system which would eliminate 
injurious competition. Pan America and the British Empire 
combined would establish an economic front to the rest of 
the world, with bargaining power adequate to secure equal- 
ity of treatment and fair dealing in international commerce. 

The situation in the Pacific does not tend to improve our 
trade relations in that area. It is not in professions of friend- 
ship, but in deeds, that we look for a change in this situation. 
Much has been said recently of the right of Europe and the 
Orient to proclaim the Monroe Doctrine for those areas. 
Our Government has raised no objection to such a plan, but 
it has challenged, and rightly so, the intention of either a 
totalitarian Europe, or a totalitarian Orient to adopt a Mon- 
roe Doctrine similar to that accepted by the twenty-one 





American republics. On the contrary, all the evidence points 
conclusively to the fact that there is no analogy whatever 
between the Monroe Doctrine of Pan America, and that 
which totalitarian governments in Europe and the Orient 
propose to proclaim. 

An interpretation of our century-old Monroe Doctrine, 
of which the Americas appreve, was given in unmistakable 
terms by the Secretary of State, Mr. Cordell Hull, at the 
Lima Conference. This bears no resemblance whatever to 
the aims and purposes of Governments in Europe and the 
Orient. 

President Monroe was thinking primarily in terms of 
security for the United States. He was making no claim to 
a protectorate over the other Americas, no pretensions to 
hegemony. Recognition of the sovereign independence of 
the twenty-one republics, non-intervention in their internal 
affairs, close cooperation by means of consultation on all 
questions of general concern to Pan America; these are the 
basic ties of the democracies on American soil which are 
united in defense of their economic and political freedcm. 

The delegates to these annual conventions have a profound 
respect and admiration for the Secretary of State, who at 
Lima, while disclaiming any idea of economic or political 
advantage for the United States, urged that Conference to 
be on guard against the ominous shadow cast by the totali- 
tarian Axis over the whole Western Hemisphere. 

The policy of the United States is one of trading with the 
rest of the world, but on terms of equality. The problem that 
confronts the commercial world is not one of an impasse 
between its business men in reaching an understanding and 
agreement on matters of trade. Were world economic affairs 
directed by its business men, there would be little difficulty 
in establishing a system of international cooperation, based 
on consultation, by which a new world order in commercial 
relations would prove of lasting advantage to all countries. 

The futility of international economic conferences, dom- 
inated by Government representatives who give lip service to 
resolutions which they have no intention of implementing, 
focuses attention on the seat of the disorder from which the 
business world suffers. Whether we look to the Orient or to 
Europe, we find the paralyzing hand of a totalitarian govern- 
ment in control of all industry and trade. It would be to the 
advantage of the Orient and Europe to have normal trade 
relations with the United States. We would welcome trade 
agreements to this end. The National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil and the Japan Economic Federation have laid the founda- 
tions for such an understanding on trade relations, by an 
exchange of Missions before the outbreak of the Sino-Japa- 
nese war. The friendships then established between the re- 
spective business communities may yet survive this era of 
military domination, provided peace in the Orient is founded 
on the principles of our Monroe Doctrine. 

Expansion of trade within the Pan American area has en- 
gaged particular attention at the present time. While not 
encroaching on those who will speak at the session devoted 
to the Americas, I may repeat here what I said in 1928, 
that there is a mutuality of benefit in this exchange of com- 
merce between the United States and the sister republics 
that fulfills the real intentions of business men in the United 
States toward our southern neighbors. The mistaken belief 
is frequently held that the previous war was the cause of the 
considerable growth in our trade with Latin America. His 
Excellency Senor Don Carlos G. Davila, Ambassador at 
that.time from Chile to the United States, pointed out, in a 
pamphlet published by the National Foreign Trade Council, 
that the expansion of our trade was a logical advance, not a 
war growth. While the war gave a tremendous impulse to 
our trade with Latin America, it will be found that the maxi- 
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mum figures for the war peak, 1918, were $10,000,000 less 
than the figures for 1927. 

American business men are keenly interested in the pro- 
posals of the Government for more scientific regulation of 
inter-American trade, but as this will doubtless be discussed 
at the Americas Session, I only wish here to emphasize the 
importance of avoidance of expectations of compensatory 
trade which can only be realized over a period of years of 
intense development of Latin American resources. In any 
consideration of future large loans or investments, for the 
purpose of stimulating our trade with Latin America, we 
should place no reliance on the generally accepted theory that 
trade increase invariably follows loans. While our loans to 
sixteen principal Latin American countries in the period 
1925-29 amounted approximately to $970 million, the in- 
crease in our exports in that period amounted only to $166 
million. 

It is not my purpose to infringe upon the subjects allotted 
to other speakers. It has been my privilege since the incep- 
tion of these annual conventions to be asked to give a key- 
note to the proceedings by a survey of our overseas trade. 
The situation today is one in which the outlook is obscured 
by an impenetrable fog. It is a situation, moreover, in which 
the past no longer serves as a safe guide to our course in the 
future. Our policies during the war will be dictated by our 
necessities ; expediency, not fixed rules, will govern our action 
in meeting every emergency. 

We meet in this convention to deal with broad issues that 
divide the world into separate camps. Of transcendent im- 
portance is an united front on the fundamentals of our peace- 
time relations with the rest of the world. No previous con- 
vention has been charged with greater responsibility in exam- 





ining and deciding upon the course we intend to pursue as 
a nation, both during and after the war. 

Great care has been exercised in the preparation of the 
convention program and in the selection of speakers, befitting 
the abnormal situation that confronts us in world affairs. 
In selecting the theme of the Convention, “America’s Eco- 
nomic Front”, which is the subject of my address, it was 
felt that the attention of the convention could be concen- 
trated on ro more important issue than that of seeking to 
find our legitimate place in a new world order that fore- 
shadows so many difficulties for those upon whom the task 
falls of building its foundations. 

It is evident that the new world order conceived by totali- 
tarian nations, will be one in which their external trade will 
be under strict government control. Our future trade rela- 
tions with Europe may be similar to that with Soviet Russia. 
It is not too soon to give serious study to this totalitarian 
economic revolution; to its effects upon our future trade, and 
to the discovery of the ways and means by which American 
individual enterprise, reinforced by effective organization of 
the Government’s foreign commercial services, may continue 
to find outlets for the surplus products of the soil and of 
manufacturing industries. 

In these times of doubt and uncertainty as to the kind of 
world in which coming generations are expected to live, there 
should be no defeatist attitude to any proposals which aim 
at the subversion of our democratic institutions, under which 
are guaranteed the right to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. We are too conscious of the greatness of our 
nation, of its vast potential resources, to fear what the future 
may bring or to doubt our own determination and ability 
as a nation to preserve the American way of life. 


Civil Liberties in Wartime 


RESISTENCE WITHOUT HATE OR ANGER 
By CURTIS BOK, Justice of the Court of Common Pleas, Philadelphia 
Delivered at annual dinner of the National Lawyers Guild, Hotel Roosevelt, N. Y. C., May 31, 1940 


HAVE been asked to say something to you about civil 

liberties in war. So far as personal knowledge of war 

is concerned, I recall spending a couple of pleasant years 
in the navy during the last war, living on the fat of the land 
while my family and friends at home lived on the lean. I 
was interested only in one kind of liberty and that was get- 
ting to go ashore as often as I could. 

Most of us shall have to imagine what happens to our 
civil liberties in war time. We can be quite sure they will 
be restricted and a great part of that restraint will be by 
common consent. We may expect to hear more and more 
about democracy and freedom and to see less and less of 
them. They will appear to us as things worth defending by 
arms and worth reestablishing here and abroad, but their 
practice will be severely curtailed while the emergency is on. 
For the most part this will be satisfactory, since we will 
hope that the emergency will be temporary. It can hardly be 
otherwise. If we are honest we know that there are only a 
few of us who can look on danger and be unafraid. And we 
know too that he who fears cannot be free. What we shall 
lose in freedom will largely be compensated by the sense of 
security which comes with a common purpose. This puts the 
best face on it. But there is more below the surface. 

War is peculiarly obnoxious to us lawyers. We make our 
living from private warfare, and we believe with reason that 


our system of orderly arbitration is good. My courtroom is 
piled high with the discarded hatreds and animosities of those 
who have seen the judgment of their neighbors come to rest 
with patience and discernment upon their problems. We 
protect them daily in the liberties which are the gateways to 
the way of life that we believe in all the world is best. 
When that way of life is challenged we also believe that we 
must close the gates, and no doubt we must. But there will 
be trouble. As the fires of intolerance burn deeper, unex- 
pected layers of dispute will be touched off. We will regard 
our friends, particularly our liberal friends, with new won- 
der and suspicion. Many of those who disagree with us will 
be called fighting names. People who are otherwise mild and 
intelligent will suddenly advance theories that a certain race 
or religious doctrine is not and never was suitable to Amer- 
ican ideals or to mankind’s as a whole, for that matter. 
There will be gossip and witch-hunting, and the drum-fire 
of bigotry. The utter tragedy of it is that the greatest 
damage will be done within the spirit of those who give 
expression to these things. 

This is my main concern—what the impact of war and of 
lessened freedom will do to the spirit of America and its 
people. There are some reassuring signs. One is that if war 
comes to us, we will do it, not as something glorious and 
desirable, but as one must do a dirty job. America is coming 
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to fear ideologies less than the notion which springs from 
them—that the violence of one group is to be preferred 
before the violence of another. If this is so, we will resort 
to violence only as the householder does who finds a mad dog 
in his garden—without fear or anger, but because there’s 
nothing else to do. Since there is unhappily as yet no con- 
sensus of instinct about what way of life is best for all men, 
it must be admitted that groups of men may choose their 
own, provided they make,and exercise their choice in peace. 

We must remember that the organization of the human 
body and the organization of human society are most likely 
governed by the same laws. If my body is invaded by bac- 
teria it resists, and resists mercilessly. Both the invasion and 
the resistance are intuitive. In human affairs they are de- 
liberate, and so it is within our power to inform them with 
purposes of our own choosing. 

I hope that American resistance may be as vigorous and 
as firm as need be, but I hope it may be accomplished without 
hate or anger. We will be conquered by evil to the extent 
that we hate it, and we will conquer evil to the extent, in 
pain and compassion, that we understand it. It is possible 
that mankind has not yet proven itself worthy of democracy 
and freedom, and if it finds itself periodically thrown back- 
wards into barbarism, we must believe that mankind deserves 
better of itself than of its actions. If it helps, we might 
reflect that most men can more easily be humble about 
humanity than about themselves. 

But we need not all recede into barbarism. In the short 
run, we may have to fight another war, but the promise of 
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freedom is quite as stubborn as its adversary, and another 
day is coming for which we must be ready. In this longer 
run, we know that the best resistance will not come from 
tanks and battleships and guns. The real lines of our defense 
are the boundaries of the mind and spirit. 

There is a current play in town called “There Shall Be 
No Night,” and I comr-end it to you. In it the central 
character speaks when he hears the mutter of the Russian 
guns in Finland. He says that he does not agree with those 
who hear in it the death rattle of civilization, but rather 
does he hear the death rattle of the primordial beast. If men 
of good will are to guide mankind there can be no other view 
than this. They may have to fight the wars, but they must 
also make the peace and maintain it, or the world will be 
ruled by the lost generation that comes to power out of 
bitterness and defeat. We too are lost if our faith in civil 
liberty is blotted out by hate and fear of the temporary 
invasion of the liberty we have. That liberty can be better 
than it is, and when it has become so it will be worthy of 
its wounds. 

It may be that the children of our wars whose only 
present refuge is the roads and forests will have a nicer 
world. Whatever they have will largely be prepared for 
them by us. If those who can look on danger without hatred 
or malice can keep alive for them the assurance of a wiser 
peace and the vision of a way of life that is aware and strong 
and gentle, then no good father need be called upon to for- 
give them for not knowing what they do. 


By JOHN W. STUDEBAKER, U. S. Commissioner of Education 
Delivered at the 78th Annual Convention of the National Education Association, July 3, 1940, Milwaukee, Wis. 


small colonies along the eastern seaboard of a new 

continent, facing a critical situation, engulfed by 
pressing problems, issued their bold Declaration of Inde- 
pendence challenging the despotisms of the Old World. The 
signers of that Declaration proclaimed that all men are 
created equal, endowed by their Creator with certain inalien- 
able rights: To life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; 
that governments derive their just powers from the consent 
of the governed; that the people have a right to alter or 
abolish any form of government which becomes destructive 
of humane ends. With courage and resolution, they set 
their feet upon the long, hard way of war—a War for 
Independence ; through years of hardship, their puropse never 
wavered—to established justice, insure domestic tranquility, 
promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of 
liberty to themselves and their posterity. 

Today, as then, democracy the world around is engaged 
in a fateful struggle—a struggle with the forces of despotism 
and reaction. All the fruits of more than a century and a 
half of effort to develop the democratic way of life are at 
this moment in deadly jeopardy. Once again the autocrats, 
the tyrants, and the dictators seek to ride roughshod over the 
liberties of hundreds of millions of people. They proclaim 
an ancient doctrine in modern terms—men are but means to 
ends, not ends in themselves; citizens are but slaves of the 
State, minions of the dictator, pawns in a national power 
game. These proponents of totalitarianism arraign democ- 
racy as decadent: Inefficient, muddle-headed, and soft. They 
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profane the ancient virtues, scorn our ethical and humani- 
tarian traditions. 

Mindful of the perils without, and of the problems within 
our land, we reaffirm as a nation our faith in democracy, 
pledge ourselves anew to lift high its banner, if need be to 
man its ramparts, convinced as were our fathers of old that 
democracy is worth defending with our lives, our fortunes, 
and our sacred honor. 

If we propose to defend democracy it behooves us to envi- 
sion clearly what it is that we are defending. What is this 
“democracy” which we would guard, sustain, improve, and 
pass on to our children? Is it “government of, by, and for 
the people?” Equality before the law? Free elections? 
Local autonomy as contrasted with centralized authority? 
Liberty, equality, fraternity? Does our conception of democ- 
racy run beyond political forms to something broader, more 
inclusive—a philosophy and a way of life in which the shared 
aspirations of many men and women are given collective 
expression and individual fulfillment? And if we do con- 
ceive of democracy as such a way of life, can this conception 
be so clearly understood by all citizens as to become for each 
an incentive and a goal of vigorous, personal endeavor? 

Especially, can we give our youth such a vision of the 
meaning and possibilities of this democratic way of life as to 
capture their loyalties and channel their enthusiasms? To 
communicate that understanding, and to inspire that exalted 
vision of democracy is the primary task of public education 
today. 

The conception of public education as the instrument of 
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national integration is no novel notion. Nor is the idea that 
universal public education has the responsibility of making 
men ready to function as citizens in a self-governing society 
a new one. Washington, Jefferson, Madison and many others 
believed that knowledge and power must not be separated— 
that in a Republic public opinion, the controlling influence, 
must be enlightened. 

But take note, during the first century of American de- 
velopment the area of action through government was very 
limited. Hence, citizenship was relatively simple. The indi- 
vidual was expected to find and make his place in the scheme 
of things. When problems such as unemployment and pov- 
erty began to emerge they were evaded by opening up new 
tracts of land on the frontier. With the beginning of the 
twentieth century this method of dodging basic problems 
could no longer be employed because most of the space for 
expansion had been taken up. During the twentieth century, 
citizenship has taken on new meaning; the area of govern- 
mental action has been vastly increased ; public education has 
been clothed with a national interest as a means of making 
youth ready to deal intelligently with complex national 
problems. 

We may as well admit that public education has not ade- 
quately educated youth to meet the new national problems. 
The system has been extended and elaborated largely in 
response to the pressure of ambitious parents anxious to have 
their offspring enter the professions and white-collar jobs. 
In the last decade it has been borne in upon us that there 
aren’t enough white-collar jobs—professional or business 
opportunities—for all aspiring high school and college grad- 
uates. Indeed it is estimated that at the present time some 
three or four million young people find themselves shut out 
of any opportunity to work and make a living. 

This problem can no longer be evaded by opening new 
roads to a frontier. It must be faced and solved where young 
people live, and through sound national policies. It is related 
to a dozen so-called national problems—farm surpluses, 
unused plant capacity, foreign trade, banking and finance, 
homemaking and birth control, bureaucracy and paternalism, 
social security and monopoly. All these problems are part 
of the central issue which may be put as briefly as this: Edu- 
cation for what? 

In the most primitive society the youth are taught the 
things they need to know in order to function as hunters, 
planters, garment makers, home builders and members of 
the group organization. But this education would be a mean- 
ingless hodgepodge if the chief of the tribe should say that 
one of its purposes is to postpone the active participation of 
youth in the life of the society—to prevent them from engag- 
ing in hunting, planting and home-building lest they con- 
tribute to a surplus of the good things of life. Of course no 
primitive society would fall into such a fallacy. Primitive 
men know that hunting and planting, building and construct- 
ing are the realities and that there can never be too many 
people trained and skilled in the arts of creation; that the 
real needs of a society for goods and services always outrun 
the supply. 

The dictators know this and herein lies much of their suc- 
cess in appealing to youth. They say there is a job to do— 
more jobs than there are hands trained to do them. Youth 
ikes that kind of talk because it assures them that they are 
aveded, that they count in the scheme of things; that they 
must hurry up to be prepared to take the places awaiting 
them. If the democratic idea is to survive it must assert the 
realities—the realities that men and materials are the basis 
of the good life and that it is the business of democratic 
leadership and organization to help all the men to keep in 
contact with the creative job of transforming materials and 
of serving one another. 


We cannot educate youth to meet national problems except 
in this philosophical frame of reference. The terminus or 
goal of the educative process is active participation in the 
life and work of the community. The curriculum if not 
determined in relation to this goal becomes a meaningless 
abstraction. 

In recent years there has been a sort of war on between 
education and the society of which it is a part. Education 
on the one side has been trying to maintain its traditional 
purposes of making youth productive, creative, ready to make 
things, build things, organize, serve. Society on the other 
hand has been building fences to somehow keep youth out 
of the arena of creative work, to prevent them from flooding 
the country with the products of their trained energies. This 
warfare cannot go on without depriving education of its 
most meaningful role in the life of the Nation. It is my firm 
conviction that our traditional American liberties need not 
be sacrificed as we push forward toward the solution of this 
crucial problem. 

Suddenly within the past few months the picture has 
changed. In the name of national defense, opportunities are 
opened up. Factory manufacturers vie with one another in 
a mad scramble to secure skilled workmen, trained people. 
They find that there are not enough to go around. They 
say to the schools: Train them, and quickly. This is the kind 
of message that gives sense and order to an educational sys- 
tem ; it answers in part the question—education for what? 

But let us not forget that it is a temporary emergency 
answer. The point, however, is that it offers an integrating 
purpose around which to reunite education and society. 
During the next year millions of people in schools will know 
that they must hurry their preparation because there is a 
place for them. Society is depending on them to fill that 
place competently. The pity of it is that so many have certifi- 
cates asserting that they are educated and yet they are not 
prepared to do anything definite that our society is willing to 
pay for. 

While we hurriedly train youth and adults to meet the 
primary problem of national defense it is also the task of 
education to enlighten the minds of millions and prepare 
them for a citizenship capable of making democracy work 
in solving the complex problems related to the central issue 
of organizing men and materials efficiently. This does not 
depreciate the part of education which is concerned with the 
appreciation of culture, music and beauty. We must recog- 
nize, however, that culture dries up in a community where 
the people are forced into idleness. Culture is related to 
work and creation and a society which shuts millions out of 
the business of creation cannot build a vigorous culture. 
Culture attempts to read meanings into men’s actions and 
creations. It cannot be taught apart from work and struggle, 
effort and construction. 

One of our central problems is to adjust modern public 
education to a technological society. The prime requisite here 
is that society shall say to its educational system: There is a 
place for everyone you train. Given this assurance, educa- 
tional administrators can plan the educative process to fit 
more effectively the requirements of the new world. 

Some of the problems to which modern educators must 
address themselves are these: 

1. The complex issues of citizenship cannot any longer be 
assigned merely to high school and college courses in political 
science, civics and history. The school system must cease to 
be merely for children and young people. It must be organ- 
ized for adults as well. Its plan facilities must be kept open 
and operating in the interest of preparing men and women 
as well as children and young people to function efficiently 
vocationally, avocationally and civicly. As I see it we will 
move on a graduated scale from full-time learning to part- 
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time learning—the degree of time spent in organized educa- 
tion being different at different age levels with different 
groups of people. But the end objective is that all people 
may make use of organized methods of study and training 
throughout life. 

2. The educational systems must be organized and reor- 
ganized in relation to the changing nature of the community 
in the technological civilization. No high school serving 50 
or 100 students can possibly afford to offer diversified train- 
ing facilities. A certain amount of consolidation of school 
units can help materially to provide efficient organizations 
of secondary education. Our rapid transportation makes such 
consolidation practical. But we must go further. Even large 
high schools cannot afford to develop training facilities for 
all of the specializations. 

For example, we need perhaps two or three completely 
up-to-date, first-class, thoroughly-equipped, specialized schools 
in a given State where young people may be efficiently 
trained in all of the printing and allied occupations. To try 
to teach printing and its complicated allied arts in every com- 
munity would require a wasteful expenditure on buildings, 
equipment and instructors. The dilemma is usually solved 
by giving an inadequate training which does not fit the 
learner for real competence. But as soon as we suggest that 
specialized schools be placed in a relatively few places in an 
area of the country or in a State we face the third problem 
in educational statesmanship to which I would like to draw 
your attention. 

3. Some practical means must be found to enable students 
to pursue specialized education in schools located away from 
their homes. The National Youth Administration, through 
its student aid plan, has applied rather widely the idea which 
in a measure has long since been practiced by schools and 
colleges, namely, that students might be assisted to earn 
while learning. This idea has been developed largely as a 
means of relieving families of the financial strain of main- 
taining sons and daughters in a state of idleness. The part- 
time job created is intended to assist the student in being self- 
supporting and at the same time to keep him in school. 
Usually, however, the National Youth Administration high- 
school student is kept in his community and attends the local 
high school. But this procedure suggests only one of three 
methods of enabling learners to study away from home. The 
three methods are: 

(1) A public works program to provide part-time jobs 
which will enable the student to take care of his board, 
room and clothing while he spends the major part of his 
time in the educational plant. 

(2) The scholarship method may be used to enable the 
student to concentrate full-time in the school program. 
Scholarships could be paid for by the students themselves 
out of future earnings or they could be paid for by taxes. 
In a society that needs trained people a tax-supported 
scholarship system makes sense. But if we are to visualize 
a society in which a great number of those who are trained 
graduate into idleness and engage in a vicious competition 
for a limited number of jobs, we cannot very well justify 
taxing the people generally to educate a surplus. 

(3) Individual self-support through part-time private 
work. Thousands of young people have studied away from 

home in special schools and colleges at their own expense, 
finding part-time private employment to cover the basic 
necessities. In a society where no unemployment is toler- 
ated—where the demand for willing workers is always 
greater than the supply—any 15-year old could get him- 
self a part-time job and earn while learning. But we do 
not as yet have that kind of society. Therefore, if we are 
to get young people from their homes to the consolidated 





specialized schools away from their homes and enable them 
to maintain themselves, we may have to adopt, on a wider 
scale than ever before, one or both of the first two methods, 
ie., public work projects and scholarships, while at the 
same time preparing for a more general application of the 
third, i.e., part-time work with private employers. The 
question will arise in this connection whether it is better 
to subsidize the learner so that he can concentrate full- 
time on the business of rapidly gaining competence or to 
reeuxire him to divide his time between the work of learn- 
ing «nd the work of earning. This raises a further problem 
confronting educational statesmanship—the problem of 
offering the youth generally definite work opportunities as 
a part of schooling. 


4. The fourth problem I submit then is this: To recapture 
the balanced educational scheme which began to develop in 
our agrarian democracy and which provided for both study 
and work in proper correlation. In the agricultural com- 
munity the young person was taught certain things in the 
schoolhouse; other things he learned from his father in the 
process of helping in the operation of the farm. The daugh- 
ter likewise learned some things from her mother as she 
helped with the manufacturing side of the farm home. Youth 
at a very early age undertook responsibilities and began to 
count in the scheme of things. The work had three major 
characteristics: First, it was vitally needed by those who did 
it; it was not made work; second, it gave compensation— 
not in wages in this case but in the direct utilization of the 
product; and, third, it was diversified, so that the learners 
moved from the simple tasks to the more complex in a natural 
progression. It might be added that the work provided a 
basis for applying many thought processes and testing knowl- 
edge. It should also be said that vocational agriculture and 
homemaking as taught in the secondary schools today are 
splendid examples of programs in which work outside the 
school is directly related to school work, thus securing a 
closely integrated total program of learning. 

The urban community has unfortunately suggested to 
many growing young people that there isn’t anything for 
them to do until they reach the advanced age of 19 or 20, 
possibly even 25 or 30. During the years from the kinder- 
garten to high school or college graduation the youth is too 
often expected merely to study books and play. We have 
noticed that this process results in postponing the maturing 
of personality—in prolonging infantilism. Some people even 
feel that the lack of responsible work for young people 
deprives them of specific measuring rods of experience with 
which to test ideas and knowledge coming to them through 
academic study. But worst of all, the young person finds 
himself in a hostile environment. Society seems to be saying 
to him that life must be all preparation, abstract study and 
play during his first 20 years, and after that all work and 
struggle. When most high school graduates apply for a job 
they are stumped by the question, “What can you do?” or 
“What have you done?”. 
reply: “I can do research.” 

Now in defense of the innumerable, effective educational 
programs now in operation throughout the country I want 
to emphasize the fact that many of the activities of youth in 
school are work. Such activities develop work habits, and 
they encourage effort and initiative. But sometimes one 
element of major importance is lacking in this type of work 
—the feeling on the part of young people that they count— 
that they are actually living and taking responsibilities— 
that they are a part of the scheme of things and not merely 
preparing to be. Educational statesmanship must now con- 
sider the problem of developing more ways and means of 
relating significant work to an academic program, or of 
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creating many more educative experiences in which responsi- 
ble work habits are closely and continuously integrated with 
study. This means opening the windows of the school and 
saying, in effect, to many youth: “Out there are millions of 
tasks that need to be done, services to be performed. You can 
go out there part-time and do your share. What you do out 
there will be a definite part of your education; that is, it will 
be a part of a well-balanced program of experiences designed 
to help you to grow as rapidly as possible in your technical 
abilities, your understanding of life, and in your feeling of 
responsibility for community welfare.” 

If we could say this to youth we would have answered 
much of the problem of integrating the school and the com- 
munity. We would thus avoid the danger of operating an 
educational process in a vacuum. What youth would learn 
in a program of creation and construction would illuminate 
the meanings of the related academic study. But more than 
anything else youth at work doing things that are needed, 
being compensated by money or products or the satisfaction 
of tangible achievement and experiencing a diversity of work 
operations, would have that sense of belonging which is so 
necessary to the future stability of democracy. 

What I have been saying up to this point is that a vital 
and comprehensive educational program must stress these two 
complementary elements—education for work, and education 
by and through work. I am fully aware of the difficulties of 
terminology involved in the use of such expressions. The 
term “work” is subject to various interpretations depending 
on the context in which it is used. Exactly what is work? 
Must work involve overt physical activity? What then of 
mental work? Or is it toil, drudgery, and fatigue which we 
have in mind when we speak of work? Or is it employment 
for wage, salary, or some other material reward? What is 
“work experience?” And what are “work habits?” What is 
“school work?” Is study, work? Attempts to present exact 
definitions of these terms would require another paper. 
Suffice it to say now that such expressions should be used 
with care. We all know that education in schools necessarily 
aims to secure good “work habits.” Beginning with house- 
building with blocks in the nursery school and extending up 
to secondary schools and colleges where carpentry, architec- 
ture, and surgery are taught, good work habits constitute a 
primary objective. 

In any case, what I am trying to say is that employment 
at tasks freely accepted because of their intrinsic or extrinsic 
rewards is a vital part of education, and that we must gauge 
the educational value of work experience on a scale which 
recognizes various kinds of motives and types of activity, 
both mental and physical. 

5. A fifth point to which I would direct the attention of 
educational engineers is the problem of making America 
ready for a fruitful use of leisure. This calls for the adapta- 
tion of the school system to the needs of both young people 
and older people. It means in my judgment the operation of 
school facilities full-time as centers of leisure activity and 
learning. 

Our machine age has gloriously displaced labor at points 
where work is laborious. This ought not to be considered 
a catastrophe. The fact is that in the next decade we can, 
if we will, practically eliminate mechanical, repetitive opera- 
tions for men and women. Because we have a vast reservoir 
of labor we have been wasteful with it. We have set thou- 
sands of people to tasks with low wages which our engineers 
could have performed with gadgets. In the coming years the 
electric eye is going.to supervise the operation of most of the 
mechanical operations. As a result, a peacetime democracy 
ought to be able to diversify human activity by cutting down 
the hours of labor on the mechanical side of production. 








This raises a tremendous problem for education. What are 
people to do with the freedom they get in this way? Imma- 
ture people will undoubtedly assume that they will enjoy the 
leisure by going to the movies, being entertained, doing 
nothing in particular and aping the idle rich. A mature judg- 
ment tells us that the idle rich are not happy—not because 
they are rich but because they are idle and uncreative. Ma- 
ture judgment will tell us that recreation is only significant 
when it supplements creative exertion—that lazy relaxation 
is only satisfying when it follows a period of dynamic ac- 
tivity—that entertainment is fun only in small doses. The 
new leisure, therefore, must include the opportunity for 
creative work. In a machine civilization we may visualize 
the development of skills and handicrafts capable of match- 
ing the achievements of the ancients. Our homes, while 
basically supplied with machine-made furnishings, may well 
be decorated with priceless creations of handicraft art. The 
home may again be the center of productive enterprise and 
the shops at the school may become centers of a leisure pro- 
gram of creation. 

There are other important points requiring the concern 
of our profession if we are to contribute to the solution of 
national problems. Such problems are education for health, 
for intelligent home-building, consumer education, conserva- 
tion education, safety education, etc. These problems all fall 
into a pattern if once we get straight on the fundamental 
purpose of the educative process in a democratic society. 

We have been following the will-o’-the-wisp notion that 
humankind wants to retire, be entertained, enjoy life, be 
served, avoid dangers and difficulty and let the rest of the 
world go by. This false Valhalla of the prolonged vacation 
has been rudely challenged by the dictators. They have gone 
back to the primitive reality that man wants to create, organ- 
ize, work, risk, struggle, build, plant, grow, and harvest. 
The fact that they have harnessed this fundamental notion 
to a diabolical war machine in the interest of a regimented 
ant-hill system of society should not blind us to the fact that 
their followers respond to the call to create something. Their 
people like the idea that there is more work to be done than 
there are hands available to do it. They like the sense of 
assurance which comes from the certainty that they have a 
place in the scheme of things. Their education, bad as it is 
from many points of view, has this one great merit—every- 
body knows that at the terminus there is a job to do. 

Now in my judgment the ideal of democracy, of self- 
government, of fair play, of personal liberty can be preserved 
only if we organize ourselves to give practical expression to 
the fundamental human urge to work and create. We educa- 
tors can do remarkable things with the educational machin- 
ery we have built up if we can set clearly before the com- 
munity the ideal of creation; if we can release people in 
general from the stultifying fear of surpluses. If democratic 
leadership cannot say to youth under peacetime conditions as 
well as in wartime crisis—you are needed, prepare well, the 
way to the top is open—democracy cannot in my judgment 
survive the challenge of modern dictatorship. Genuine loy- 
alty to the democratic ideal cannot ultimately be induced 
merely by indoctrinating youth with academic arguments in 
favor of the free society. 

In summary, the proposals I have made add up to three 
conclusions : 

1. In view of the need for a broader and more thorough 
civic education for youth and of the demands of the work- 
aday world for more maturity on the part of the young peo- 
ple entering upon employment for the first time, we must 
plan for an upward extension of secondary education to 
include the thirteenth and fourteenth grades with a strong 
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emphasis on vocational courses which will terminate not 
later than the age of approximately 20 years. Secondary 
schools should also become the centers for a vital program 
of adult education. 

2. An adequate program of education for youth requires 
the provision of means by which all young people up to 
20 years of age may be enabled to maintain themselves in 
situations where modern and complete training opportunities 
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are available for all of the kinds of work which our society 
needs done. 

3. Above all, we must help young people to catch the 
vision of a democratic society in which the contribution of 
each of its members in service and in sacrifice is needed in 
helping to build for that fairer tomorrow in which the ideals 
of the fathers and the faith of multitudes of toiling, free- 
dom-loving men and women will be vindicated and fullfilled. 


By PAUL SHIPMAN ANDREWS, Dean, College of Law, Syracuse University 
Delivered at the Annual Dinner of the Pennsylvania State Bar Association, June 20, 1940, Bedford Springs, Pennsylvania 


gentlemen: Two of the pleasantest things in the 

world, a friend of mine once said, are deserved 
praise and undeserved praise. Those that know say that the 
former is a delightful experience. For that portion of the 
latter which has been so generously accorded me tonight, 
I am grateful. 

What I shall say tonight will not be partisan. I shall 
not deal with issues of the campaign, with bills before Con- 
gress, with the headlines. I shall speak, if I may, on issues 
which seem to me to underlie them all. Speaking, moreover, 
as I am, to lawyers, to the Bar Association of a great state, 
I know that I speak in a high presence. Since the very 
beginning of this country, its leadership has been furnished 
in great portion by the bar; we lawyers have been one-eighth 
of one per cent, perhaps, of the population. But we have 
furnished four or five-sevenths of the membership of state 
and national legislatures. No group in our economy has 
had so much to do with molding the institutions of govern- 
ment and of business under which we live. Perhaps you 
will think that I shall speak too gravely, for an occasion 
such as this. If so, I hope you will forgive me, for the times 
are grave. I may even preach to you. Perhaps, indeed, if 
you will look between the lines of what I say, you will think 
that part of it may have something to do with principles 
that have been slowly spreading for 1900 years and more 
from a little land in Asia Minor, called Judea. For it is as 
true today as it was then that to those who give it, shall be 
given unto them; that without brotherhood and trust, neither 
a family, nor a nation nor a world can forever hold together; 
that a house divided against itself cannot stand; that without 
vision the people perish. 

Until yesterday or the day before, for over 300 years, the 
center of human interest was in politics, in forms of govern- 
ment, in the establishment of liberty and the dignity of the 
individual. The inquiry and the restlessness of man dealt 
with that individual, with his growth to a position as the 
central focus of philosophy, with his liberty to live his own 
life, to follow his own thoughts, to express them without 
fear, to shape his own destiny. The center of gravity of 
human interest lay in the means for achieving liberty under 
law. To that fact was due the release of the energy, the 
productiveness, the genius which determines the conditions 
of our daily lives. It fertilized the soil from which have 
sprung the achievements in architecture, in painting, in 
sculpture, in poetry and philosophy, in political thought and 
institutions, in law, in inventions and material welfare which 
touch us at every moment of our lives. The force of this 
movement welded petty, quarreling states into nations. The 
revolutions in America and in France, the proclamations of 
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independence in Latin-American countries, the great revolu- 
tionary movement of 1848 in Europe—in these, men struck 
off the bonds of despotism by class and by government, the 
bonds of a dictated way of life. 

Against the regimentation of men’s lives, the tide of 
liberalism for three centuries and more has been running 
strong. Until after 1918, the victory seemed almost won, 
and that victory of liberalism, that vindication of the dignity 
of the individual human soul, with its release of human life, 
of human energy, bringing in its train ever more of the things 
which make life worth livi gz, approaching ever more nearly 
to the hope and the faith which were given utterance 1900 
years ago in Judea, seemed to be marching towards a trans- 
formation of the world. 

Perhaps the greatest contribution to the liberal movement 
of the days of which I speak was made by the American 
Constitution. Men little realize today what a miracle it 
was that the thirteen separate, proud, jealous, quarreling, 
hostile nation-states could ever have been brought together 
into a single government. Even while they were bound 
together by the ties of war against a common enemy, their 
jealousies crippled them. In 1777, out of some 400,000 men 
of military age, only about 35,000 could be scraped together 
for Washington’s armies. In 1781, a year of bitterest need, 
the Continental Congress asked $5,000,000 from the states, 
for the purposes of the central government. At the end of 
that year, $422,000 had been collected. When the war was 
over, the states fell apart. In 1785, there was commercial 
war between the states. Connecticut laid tariffs against 
Massachusetts; Pennsylvania against Delaware; New York 
under Governor Clinton adopted a policy of greedy monopoly 
and sectional hate. In 1787 it passed a navigation act against 
New Jersey and laid protective tariffs against New Jersey 
and Connecticut. In 1784 the government of Pennsylvania 
not only refused to help the unwelcome Connecticut settlers 
in the Wyoming Valley, their homes devastated by flood 
and ice, but sent militia who drove the men out of their 
houses at the point of bayonet, men, women and children 
perishing of exposure. The other Connecticut settlers in 
Pennsylvania took up arms. In 1786 and 1787 Shay’s Re- 
bellion flamed out in Massachusetts. Every statesman in 
Europe was sure that the United States were disintegrating 
fast, and would fall easy prey to the strongest European 
nation which would step in to restore order. John Adams, 
Ambassador to England, asked in Amsterdam for a loan of 
$300,000 on the credit of the United States and was refused. 
Inflation had destroyed the value of American money until 
by 1786 all trade and commerce had well nigh stopped. 
Half of the states were jealously asserting conflicting claims 
to western territory. The Continental Congress was im- 
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potent at home and scorned and ignored by foreign nations. 

The hope of welding a nation of the thirteen quarreling 
colonies was vanishing. How should the people of those 
colonies surrender to a central government a large part of 
the local independence which they held so dear. Surely to 
ask them to give up that which their sons, their brothers, 
had died to win; to ask them to forget their quarrels and 
bitterness, was to ask too much. 

But just before disintegration became irretrievable, in 
1787, there came to pass one of the strange events of history. 
kor out of chaos and conflict and disruption, there emerged 
a faith and a vision which became incarnate in the document 
which is called the Constitution of the United States. 

The people of the colonies did give up their quarrels, their 
selfishnesses. ‘They gave up what they valued, in order to 
form “a more perfect union”. They gave up the right to 
coin money, to declare war, to regulate commerce, things 
that touched their local pride and their livelihood. They 
gave; and behold, again the old, old words came true. For 
it was repaid to them full measure, pressed down, and 
running over. In return for their sacrifice, to them and to 
their children there was given—America. 

The years rolled by, four score of them and four. A second 
time the nation was called on for sacrifice. North and South, 
once again, Americans showed that devotion to a cause out- 
weighed with them their comforts and their homes. A 
second time, they gave up what they held dear; peace, and 
their sons and brothers. A great leader emerged who spoke 
not of a faith in force, but of government of the people, 
by the people and for the people, of firmness in the right as 
God gives us to see the right. And the nation was pre- 
served; and a second time was given to the: se who had given 
up, full measure pressed down and running over—to them 
and to their sons and daughters was given a greater America. 
A second time, not change alone, but resurrection. 

But it is not only in our own beloved land that struggle 
has been the price of liberty. In every age, the spirit of 
liberalism has emerged only by overcoming its enemies. When 
the Netherlands threw off the Spanish yoke, when the little 
ships of England scattered the mighty Spanish Armada, and 
later when England stood alone against a Continent in arms 
under Napoleon; when France rose bitterly against an 
ancient despotism that was sucking its life blood; when 
Gustavus Adolphus saved his Swedish people from the 
Russian bear and signed the peace of Stolpowa in 1617; the 
price of liberty was struggle. But freedom is a jealous 
mistress. She is a goddess, and has wings. If her altars are 
untended, if men forget the devotion which is her due, she 
will not long remain. Only when her servants are ready to 
fight for her, if need be, will she be content. In the decadent 
days of the later Roman Empire, the spirit which had forged 
it was allowed to fall asleep, and men took it for granted 
that Rome would always be. The danger was remote. By 
the measure of distance in those days, the barbarian enemy 
was many weeks of travel distant from the ancient mighty 
city. But the barbarians came, and Rome fell. Her citizens 
had been complacent and indolent. They had been unwilling 
to believe in the danger till it was upon them, and then it 
was too late. They were unworthy of the blessings which 
their forefathers had won. They had forgotten that the 
Goddess of Freedom, who is also the Goddess of Peace, must 
not only be won by struggle, but must be kept by struggle. 

The enemies of liberty are always waiting, sometimes 
insidious, sometimes brazen, and threatening and well-armed. 
In all history, I think, no nation has ever remained the land 
of the free after it ceased to be the home of the brave. 

One feels that the measure of the value of the worthwhile 
things of life is what it costs in effort to obtain them. There 


is no higher goal for us mortals here on earth than the 
liberal way of life. It is not cheap. It does not come just 
for the wishing: It is worth dying for. It is worth living for. 
If men are to be free, they must make the choice of freemen. 
If each civilization, as it emerged throughout the world’s 
history, has been ruled by pacifists, its first green shoots 
that appeared above the mold would have been stamped back 
into the dirt from which they sprang by the enemies alert to 
destroy them. 

This liberal way of life has done much for the progress 
of the world. Even since it was made incarnate in the 
American Constitution, consider its contributions to the 
world’s advance, in comparison to those of despotism. A 
modern historian points out, as perhaps the outstanding 
feature of the last 150 years, the enormous energy generated 
by people living in the freedom of democratic rule. The 
British Empire, after losing the American Colonies, has 
grown to embrace a quarter of the globe and a quarter of 
the population of the Earth. The United States had in- 
creased from three million to one hundred and thirty million 
people, has subdued its Continental dominions, has become 
one of the most powerful nations in history. 

Democracies have made for peace, not only within them- 
selves, but among other nations. They do not seek war. 
There have been no wars between the British Empire, 
France, the Scandinavian countries, or the United State. 
for more than 100 years. The credit rates on government 
loans and the solvency of the great nations, moreover, were 
in close ratio to the degree of their democracy; and stability 
of government has followed democratic rule. 

But efficiency—do we lose that if we choose the way of 
cemocracy and liberalism? Certainly in the totalitarian 
dictatorships, the best of them, such as Germany and Italy, 
the sacrifice of liberty never brought as good living conditions 
to the average than as man enjoyed in the democracies. 

In America, in the British Dominions and in England, 
in the Scandinavian countries, human welfare was on a 
higher plane, not only spiritually but materially, than under 
the totalitarian collectivist governments. Moreover, the 
same historian to whom I referred points out that invariably 
the dictatorships depend for their existence on maintaining 
in peace the conditions and to a great extent the abnormal 
psychology of war, and asks: 

“Is a state really efficient which can maintain itself only 
by enforcing in peace all those rigors and losses of liberty 
which we have hitherto regarded as dangerous and un- 
happy incidents to a state of war? What may be efficient 
in war may be totally inefficient in peace, and what is 
efficient in the management of slaves may be wanton waste 
and destruction in the management of a free society.” 


And after all, it was not the dictator Napoleon who won 
at Waterloo; not the allied despotisms who were victorious 
in 1792 against the armies of the new-born French Republic 
at Valmy; not the Russian autocracy which triumphed over 
France and Britain and their Turkish allies in the Crimea 
in 1855; nor did the Armistice of 1918 suggest that democ- 
racies are inefficient in war. And, please God, it will not be 
the dictatorships which will finally emerge from the tragedy 
of this their war as masters of the world. 

The scientists, the thinkers, the artists, the men of ideas, 
all those men of free minds who ask for truth and will not 
prostitute it to the ends of propaganda are fleeing for refuge 
to the democracies. In the name of efficiency and of a 
planned economy, the despotisms are driving out their stu- 
dents and philosophers, their men of arts and letters and 
science, and crushing for generations yet unborn their hope 
of spiritual achievement. 
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Be of good cheer, ladies and gentlemen, liberal democracy 
has not failed. In the measure in which we honor and 
cherish it, it is the hope of the world. 

If we honor and cherish—yes, and guard it. For darkness 
is setting in throughout the nations of the earth. In other 
lands, fear and danger are in the saddle. In the hands of 
but a few countries does the last defense of freedom rest. 
Everywhere else men are regimented for peace and war. No- 
where else is a man the lord of his home, his farm, his 
speech, his thought, his life. Dictators command a vast part 
of what once was civilization, Let me quote you from a 
profoundly stirring book, “The Good Society,” by Walter 
Lippmann. He says, in his introduction: 

“Everywhere the movements which bid for men’s al- 
legiance are hostile to the movements in which men strug- 
gled to be free. The programs of reform are everywhere 
at odds with the liberal tradition. Men are asked to choose 
between security and liberty. * * * To regularize their 
work they must be regimented. To obtain greater equality 
they must have less freedom. To have national solidarity 
they must oppress the dissenters. * * * To realize the 
promise of science they must destroy free inquiry. To 
promote the truth they must not let it be examined.” 


Yes, we must guard our liberal democracy; but only if 
we are worthy of it, I think, shall we keep it safe. Rome 
had her armies still at the end, but Romans no longer were 
willing to give up their selfishnesses for the sake of a common 
loyalty to Rome, and Rome was rotten at the core when 
the barbarians came. Whenever the different groups which 
make up the economy of any land come to have no higher 
loyalty than that of their own group interest, that nation 
is easy prey for the first aggressor. In America, the test of 
loyalty has come. For many years, and through many admin- 
istrations, we have had the so-called “pressure” group, men 
or businesses banded together to obtain of government by po- 
litical pressure, advantages for their own benefit, quite irre- 
spective of benefit or detriment to the nation as a whole. Even 
in ordinary times, the endless vicious circle by which one 
group extorts its special advantage, and then another group 
and then another, until finally the first group must go back 
to ask for more, is bad enough. It is costly to the nation, not 
only economically, but in the self-respect and integrity of 
its legislatures, in prostituting the process of government in 
large part into a series of bargains paid for in votes. But 
in times like these it is far more serious. It transforms the 
attitude of men towards their government from loyalty and 
sacrifice, to selfishness and greed. In different forms, at 
different periods of the world’s history, it has been a symptom 
of disruption and decay in the national life. Just as in 1787, 
when the thirteen colonies were called upon to give up their 
sectional greeds and hate, in order to form “fa more perfect 
union”, so today, when the nation is facing a need for unity, 
deeper than any since its formation, the call comes once more 
for sacrifice. If we give, it shall be given unto us, but if now 
once more when we are called upon to give, we do not 
answer the call, it is quite possible that we shall not be 
found worthy to hold the things we value most. But if that 
call for sacrifice comes to us, clear, strong and courageous, 
I think that all Americans, high and low, will with their 
whole heart lay their sacrifice on the altar of their country. 

But still there is something more. For 19 centuries, it 
has been true that to those who give it shall be given, that 
without a sense of brotherhood a nation and a world cannot 
hold together, that a house divided against itself cannot stand, 
that without vision the people perish. Consider, if you will, 
what it would have meant to the world we are living in, if a 
presence at the council table of Versailles had breathed those 
words and the spirit out of which they sprang into the minds 







of the Allied statesmen. Consider what it would have meant 
—though I know that perhaps it is too much to ask—if with 
the fate of the world in their hands, those men could have 
been inspired with the faith they professed. Perhaps it could 
have happened, if only the men who did the fighting could 
have settled the terms of peace. 

Last summer I spent a month in France and five weeks in 
England. We landed at Boulogne, and drove through Mon- 
treuil and Abbeville for lunch at Amiens, and then to Paris. 
‘There we met at dinner, and elsewhere, a number of exceed- 
ingly well-informed people, some of them close to the govern- 
ment. One of them, interestingly enough, was a citizen both 
of France and of the United States. He was the ranking 
member of the family directly descended from General 
Lafayette. We drove to the south of France and back to 
Normandy to visit a war-time friend of mine; we drove 
again to Rouen and Amiens and then to Peronne, Cambrai, 
Valenciennes and Ghent and Rotterdam, The Hague and 
Amsterdam. We speak French, and we talked to endless 
people on the street, in the shops, in the hotels, in garages, 
everywhere. We found there, and later in England, a thing 
which surprised me very much. We found everywhere, 
uniformly, a broad and generous good-will toward the Ger- 
man people; not, of course, toward Hitler, and his interna- 
tional cut-throats and gangsters, but toward the people of 
Germany. Everyone said to us, that the Treaty of Versailles 
was vindictive and should be torn to pieces; that Germany 
ought to get back her colonies; that the German people were 
brave and gallant people, and were entitled to the same 
prosperity as the rest of the world. The only trouble was, 
how to deal with a government devoid of faith and honor 
under a man like Hitler. I could not understand it, until 
it was borne in upon me that the generation which was 
setting the opinion for France and England, was the genera- 
tion which actually fought the last war, and it was impossible 
to get the soldiers to hate each other. I think that is always 
true in war when soldiers fight each other bravely and hard, 
but with decency. It was Justice Holmes himself who said 
of the Civil War in which, as you know, he himself was a 
soldier and officer: 

“The soldiers who were doing their best to kill one 
another felt less of personal hostility and animosity than 
some who were not imperilled by their mutual endeavors. 
I have heard more than one of those who have been gal- 
lant and distinguished officers on the Confederate side say 
that they had no such feeling. I know that I and those 
whom I knew best did not. * * * The experience of battle 
soon taught its lesson even to those who came into the field 
more bitterly disposed. You could not stand up day after 
day in those indecisive combats where overwhelming vic- 
tory was impossible because neither side would run as 
they ought when they were beaten, without getting some- 
thing of the same brotherhood for the enemy that the 
north pole of a magnet has for the south—each working 
in an opposite sense to the other, but each unable to get 
along without the other.” 


So, if the soldiers and not the so-called statesmen, had 
been the ones to negotiate the peace at Versailles, it might 
have been more like Lee’s surrender to Grant at Appomatox. 
You all know how that surrender made the two opposing 
armies sharers in a brotherhood of arms. 

The day after the Armistice, November 12, 1918, with 
another American officer and a French officer, I went over 
the lines and across no-man’s land and into a village where 
the German troops were billetted. We heard excellent music 
from a military band; turning a corner, we saw three or 
four hundred German soldiers listening to the concert. When 
they caught sight of us, there was a shout; they all came 
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running towards us at top speed. The three of us had the 
same thought—what a joke it would be on us to be killed 
or captured the day after the Armistice! But our former 
enemies were as friendly as possible and enormously inter- 
ested in us. Knowing enough German to get on, we had a 
most delightful conversation with the men who would have 
shot us on sight twenty-four hours before. 

And the evening before, I had witnessed something which 
I shall never forget. Consider a long, flat-topped table land, 
450 feet above a stretch of wide, level fields and farms. From 
that table land, there ran out, projecting over the flat country 
below, a promontory, on the tip of which was built the 
picturesque little village of Hattenchatel. On the very end 
of the promontory was a tiny church with a cloister, through 
whose broken arches one could look out up and down the 
lines—the front line and no-man’s land were in that flat 
farm land just below. I reached there at twilight on the 
Armistice night. The sun was setting; the evening light was 
reflected in the little winding stream below; on opposite sides 
of which ran jagged lines of trenches. Some of the German 
observation balloons were still up behind the enemy lines. 
From the cloisters of that little church, six hours after the 
firing had stopped, I witnessed what was the most amazing 
show of fireworks in the world’s history. You see, the 
infantry had in their advance trenches, hundreds and hun- 
dreds of signal flares of half a dozen different types. One, 
which burst in five red stars, was perhaps the signal for a 
barrage. Another, with five white stars, might be a signal 
that artillery was firing short, etc. And the boys had come 
out of the trenches, American boys and German boys, and 
they were sending up these flares as fast as they could load 
them into the pistols and fire them. For twenty miles each 
way, you could see the boys playing Fourth of July! It took 
one by the throat; it made one realize as one never had 
before the futility and silliness of war. 

Suppose, then, that that spirit had presided at the council 
table of Versailles. And later on, suppose that out of that 
spirit there had grown a moral indignation against war, a 
sense of international righteousness. Suppose that when 
Mussolini attacked Abyssinia or when Hitler marched into 
the Rhineland or into Austria, the free democracies of the 
world had registered their sense of outrage and had united 
to forbid the use of force as an instrument of policy, while 
at the same time, agreeing to negotiate the wrong of any 
nation feeling itself aggrieved. 

The point I am making is this; that in this modern, stream- 
lined, close-knit, complicated world of ours, it may not 
perhaps be enough to guard one’s own liberty, to clean one’s 
own house, even generously to provide money and relief for 
the victims of aggression. Perhaps in this world of ours 
today with its blessings of material miracles in transportation 
and communication and all the rest, a wider vision is re- 
quired of us, if we are to guard even our own liberty; a 
deeper sense of obligation. One wonders what the good 
Samaritan would have done, if he had come upon the man 
who fell among thieves while the thieves were still attacking 
him. If he had stood aside until the thieves had completed 
their foul work, and the victim was crushed, would that have 
been enough to protect him in his turn from the thieves? 
Would it have been noble pacifism, or blind cowardice? 
One wonders if international selfishness, like personal selfish- 
ness, is in the end even intelligent—if isolationism, personal 
or national, ever ends in any other result except to leave him 
who practices it completely isolated. 

War is a terrible and tragic thing. A war commenced 
for pride and power, a war waged on civilians, is a bestial 
thing. Only in grave need and for the defense of what it 
holds most dear should any nation take the sword. But there 
are things worse than war. I hope that this country still 


believes that there are things worse than war. Life, long or 
short, is to be used, not to be left to rust. Listen again to 
that great soldier, great lawyer, great gentleman, Justice 
Holmes: 


“I think that, as life is action and passion, it is required 
of a man that he should share the passion and action of 
his time at peril of being judged not to have lived. * * * 
To fight out a war, you must believe something and want 
something with all your might. So must one do to carry 
anything else to an end worth reaching. * * * One may 
fall,—at the beginning of the charge or at the top of the 
earthwork; but in no other way can he reach the reward 
of victory. * * * But, nevertheless, the generation that 
carried on the war has been set apart by its experience. 
Through our great good fortune, in our youth our hearts 
were touched with fire. It was given to us to learn at the 
outset that life is a profound and passionate thing. While 
we are permitted to scorn nothing but indifference, and 
do not pretend to undervalue the worldly rewards of 
ambition, we have seen with our own eyes, beyond and 
above the golf fields, the snowy heights of honor, and it is 
for us to bear the report to those who come after us. But, 
above all, we have learned that whether a man has accepted 
from Fortune her spade and will look downward and dig, 
or from Aspiration her axe and cor and will scale the 
ice, the one and only success which it is his to command, 
is to bring to his work a mighty heart.” 


In France today, or yesterday, with a deep disgust at Nazi 
methods, Nazi philosophy and Nazi cruelty, we are told that 
there was still no hatred of the German People. In France 
and England there were no parades and bands and banners 
and cheering crowds as the men marched by to war; there 
was a profound resolve for the ultimate victory of the demo- 
cratic way of life, a resolve too, that out of this war there 
should spring no second vindictive peace, but a peace such 
as the soldiers themselves would make. 

May I tell you of something that is constantly in my mind 
these days. On the morning of November 11, 1918, at 5:45, 
my Assistant Operations Officer of our Brigade of Field 
Artillery waked me, and, with a queer little thrill in his 
voice, read me a message that had just come by wireless from 
the Eiffel Tower, and had been relayed by telephone from 
St. Mihiel out to us in our advanced command post in the 
line. The copy of it, which he read to me, hangs on my office 
wall today. It read: “Marshal Foch to the Commanders- 
in-Chief: Hostilities will cease on all fronts beginning with 
November 11th at 11 o’clock. Allied troops will not advance 
beyond the lines reached at that date and at that hour until 
further orders. (Signed) Foch.” 

A little later that morning in a room in a little French 
village house which we were using for an office, three Ameri- 
can officers sat and considered the coming of the thing called 
peace, and arranged a little ceremony for 11 o’clock. 

All that morning the guns were pounding away. One 
could hear from our headquarters the interrupted staccato 
of rifle fire, a loud woodpecker sound of the machine guns, 
the slow one-two-three-four of the field batteries, firing 
salvos upon the German lines, the occasional punctuation of 
the twelve inch naval guns firing from five miles away, over 
the hills toward Metz, and sometimes the burst of an arriv- 
ing German shell. That morning we had the first sunlight 
in thirteen days; a white mist lying heavy over the ground 
had burned away until, when it drew near 11 o'clock, it lay 
only perhaps a foot deep, white and blazing like snow in the 
brilliant sunlight. Across the square of the little village was 
a field dressing station, where ambulances with the Red Cross 
on their roofs came to discharge their load of wounded men, 
under the Red Cross flag that drooped above the doorway. 
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Meantime, the guns were pounding still. At five minutes 
to 11, with a feeling of thrill of what I was doing, I tele- 
phoned back to our main headquarters in St. Mihiel that I 
was closing station for the rest of the war. Then the three 
of us went out into the square of the little village. A group 
of peasant people were standing there, who had lived for four 
and one-half years in the cellars of that shell-smashed village, 
always within sound of gunfire. Old men, women and chil- 
dren. There were no young men of military age. An old 
man wearing a soldier’s cap of the vintage of the War of 
1870 stood out in front of them, very proud of himself, the 
Commander. There were children there eight years old, who 
could not remember peace. But at five minutes of eleven, the 
guns were still going like an insane Fourth of July. And at 
four minutes of; and at three, and two and one. There was 
not the slightest intermission, in the mass of sound. We 
wondered if there could be a mistake. 

And then, when my watch registered thirty seconds to 
eleven, something happened, which was as startling as an 
explosion in this room tonight. Suddenly, the guns stopped. 
And there was silence. 






The French people threw back their heads and gasped. 

Then came the ceremony we had arranged. From the 
highest portico of the shell-smashed house which was our 
headquarters, a bugler stood out and raising his bugle, very 
slowly and beautifully, he blew “Taps”. There was a 
pause; the French people were crying, the women sobbing 
and tears running down the cheeks of the men. A pause— 
and then the bugler put up his bugle again, and very quickly 
and clear, he blew the Reveille. 

Taps for the brave dead, for a comradeship of arms which | 
never would come to us again. Reveille for the dawn of 
peace; for a better world—we hoped. 

Once again, America looks out upon a world in arms. 
Once again the question is asked of us, wordlessly, sound- 
lessly—the question that someone asked two thousand years 
ago: “Who is thy neighbor”. Once again in peace, we pray, 
in war if we must, the nation is to be tested to see whether 
it is worthy to keep inviolate the free way of life for which 
our fathers struggled and endured. 

To that challenge, who doubts America’s reply! Men and 
women, they’re sounding Reveille. 
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PENNSYLVANIA Dutch farmer in Lancaster 
A County, Pennsylvania, observed not long ago that 

“anybody can set two posts in a row but the hell of 
it is to line three of ’em up,” and I frankly confess that in 
view of all that has been said about unemployment during 
recent years, I found the task of lining up my ideas for this 
address more than ordinarily difficult. 

I think it wise to state right at the start the premises on 
which I propose to proceed. Statistics galore are constantly 
being published by various sources, public and private, as to 
the alleged number of employable persons in the United 
States who are now out of work. In recent months there has 
been quite a discussion between certain prominent authorities 
as to the accuracy of these estimates and the soundness of 
the assumptions on which they are based. I do not propose 
even to touch these moot questions. We can certainly all 
agree that we do have far too much unemployment and that 
industry, commerce, agriculture and government should do 
everything in their collective power to get every man and 
woman who wants a job back to work. 

As a matter of fact, nobody really knows how many 
unemployed people there are in this country today. I think 
it will be admitted by all impartial observers that the results 
of the so-called census of unemployment taken two or three 
years ago were not conclusive. Many persons, women par- 
ticularly, when asked whether they were unemployed nat- 
urally stated that they would like to have a job. Obviously, 
what we need to know is how many people are presently 
employed, which the 1940 census should tell us, so that 
intelligent comparison can be made with employment in past 
years. These figures, when related to population increase 
and the rising age trend, will enable us to check how many 
employable persons are actually unemployed and to what 
extent the present relief rolls have been increased by . the 
application of a social theory unknown in America until a 
few years ago, namely, that a paternal federal government 


should raise the scale of living of both the indigent and the 
lower income groups by direct financial subsidies. 

That many persons on present relief rolls appear to be 
there primarily for the latter reason is evident from frag- 
mentary data assembled in various sections of the country. 
Take, for example, the situation in Lancaster County, Penn- 
sylvania, where I live—one of the four or five wealthiest 
agricultural counties in the United States. According to 
the official Pennsylvania Census of Productive Enterprise, 
there were 595 industrial establishments in Lancaster County 
in 1929 employing 25,538 persons. By 1938, which was a 
relatively poor year for business, the number of such con- 
cerns had decreased to 577, but their employees had increased 
to a total of no less than 31,662 persons—an increase of 
over 6,000 workers. In August 1929 there were 692 persons 
on relief in Lancaster County and in 1938 the Pennsylvania 
Department of Public Assistance reported 9,041 persons who 
were cared for by public funds, an increase of over 8,000 
people! The factories were running, the farmers of the 
county were prosperous. Why, then, with 6,124 more people 
employed in the industrial establishments of Lancaster 
County in 1938 than there were in 1929, should there have 
been 8,340 more people on relief? In 1939 the number of 
persons receiving public assistance had increased to 9,575. 
Making due allowance for population increase and greater 
average age, these figures supply a startling object lesson ds 
to what happens in a representative democracy when local 
affairs and local expenditures are divorced from local control 
and local taxing power. 

It may, moreover, be observed that there are some existing 
laws which actually encourage unemployment by subsidizing 
it. The unemployment compensation laws of most states 
provide, for example, that unemployed persons can continue 
to receive compensation unless they find what is termed 
“suitable employment.” All too often this results in people 
actually refusing to take jobs offered that they do not like 
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but nevertheless continuing to get compensation payments. 
That is not the way to reduce unemployment. 

No one in America can be allowed to starve. But 
Plutarchs sage observation that “there is no doubt that the 
real destroyer of the liberty of any people is he who spreads 
among them bounties, donations and largesses,” still holds 
good along with Platos prediction that “democracy contains 
no long-range force which will check the constant tendency 
to put more and more on the public payroll.” 

Surely this whole question is a vital matter in which local 
business leaders could render outstanding public service. If 
chambers of commerce would collect comparative data on 
local employment and relief, it would bring into sharp focus 
in the public mind what is a more serious and sinister threat 
to the future of our American representative democracy than 
any foreign enemy. The Federal government will actually 
have spent 68 billion dollars in the period from 1931 to 
1940, ove: 19 billion of which will have gone for relief. 
Sixty-eight billion dollars is enough to buy every manufac- 
turing plant, every mine and every quarry in the United 
States and leave six billion dollars over. The interest on the 
Federal debt alone now exceeds $2,000 per minute day and 
night. Today, in round numbers, 25 million families in the 
United States are supporting the 9 million families which 
are employed by government, are on relief, or receive govern- 
ment payments of some kind. 

I believe that most Americans will agree that this situa- 
tion cannot continue indefinitely without eventually bringing 
financial chaos and perhaps destroying our present govern- 
mental and economic system. Certainly as long as it con- 
tinues, we cannot hope to resume our forward march— 
interrupted for the first time during the past decade—in 
raising the scale of living for all our people. So all of us, 
whether employers or not, should look upon unemployment 
and its underlying causes as constituting the most serious 
and pressing problem of our national economy. In my judg- 
ment, additional effort to change the customs of the Amer- 
ican people and to reform them further—desirable though 
such reforms might be—should be held in abeyance until the 
paramount question of getting all our people back to work 
has been solved, and as a corollary of its successful solution, 
the federal budget balanced. 

We have defeatists among us, of course, who assert that 
the United States grew old all of a sudden about ten years 
ago and that from now on we must look forward to having 
a constant army of unemployed among us to be supported by 
the public treasury. These prophets of gloom, who have 
made their appearance in our national history with about the 
same regularity as cycles of sun spots, assert that the United 
States has no more physical frontiers; that no great new 
industries are in sight; that population growth is declining. 
On these premises it is argued that opportunities for the 
profitable investment of savings in productive enterprise are 
diminishing and that with less opportunity for the employ- 
ment of capital there will be less employment for men. 
‘These assertions constitute the basis on which certain pseudo- 
economists and well-intentioned social theorists, who believe 
that the national welfare requires that we proceed part of 
the way along the road to Moscow and Berlin, argue that 
government through increased public expenditures must 
supply much of the stimulus to business activity formerly 
provided by private enterprise. 

When we hear such pessimistic predictions as to America’s 
future, it is well to keep in mind that such high priests of 
impending disaster have always appeared during previous 
periods of hard times throughout the nation’s history. Com- 
missioner of Patents Ellsworth, who opposed the erection of 
a new building for the Patent Office along in the 1850's, 





asserted that about everything that could be invented had 
been discovered and that hence there was really no reason for 
providing a new structure. At the time he spoke 3,327 
patents had been issued. Since then, over two million have 
been granted! 

The first United States Commissioner of Labor, Dr. 
Carroll D. Wright, President of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science and one of the leading 
economists of his day, said in his annual report for 1886, 
“that the discovery of new processes of manufacture will 
undoubtedly continue but it will not leave room for marked 
extension such as has been witnessed during the past fifty 
years, or afford remunerative employment of the vast amount 
of capital which has been created during that period.” 

Coming down to more recent times, Dr. Robert A. 
Millikan states in one of his books that he heard a lecture by 
an eminent scientist in the early 1890’s, in which the speaker 
concluded that all the great discoveries in physics had already 
been made and that future progress was to be anticipated 
not in bringing to light new phenomena, but rather in mak- 
ing more exact determinations regarding old phenomena. 
And Dr. Millikan then goes on to say it was not more than 
a year later that he was present in Berlin on Christmas Eve 
1895 when Professor Roentgen presented his first X-ray 
photographs to the world! Think of all the progress in the 
fields of chemistry and physics that has since ensued. 

As a matter of fact, men are too nearsighted, as a rule, 
to recognize the possibilities of new inventions when they 
first appear. They overlook, too, the fact that most human 
wants are virtually insatiable. Of course, it may be that 
Patrick Henry’s assertion that “the only way we can judge 
the future is by the past” may some time prove to be wrong, 
but the burden of proof that America must anticipate having 
from this time forward a permanent army of unemployed 
certainly lies at the door of those who glibly make such 
sweeping assertions. 

Taking the decline in population growth, it has been 
asserted, for example, that this is bound to have a very ad- 
verse effect on residential building. On the other hand, it 
has been shown that although our population growth by 
1949 will have slowed down materially as compared with the 
decade of the 1920’s, nevertheless ‘“‘more people of home 
owning age will be looking for homes in 1949 than in 1925, 
the year of our greatest building boom.” The reason is that 
the high birth rate of the 1920’s will at that time be result- 
ing in more families than we have ever had previously in our 
history. Geographical shifts in population made possible by 
the automobile and good roads may very well create a far 
greater demand for new residential units than can be visual- 
ized at the present moment. The prosperity of any nation, 
after all, is not determined by the size of its population. If 
so, China and India would rank at the top of the list. It is 
the productivity of a people that counts and “the records of 
other nations such as Great Britain and Sweden prove that 
productivity can be maintained and even increased, regardless 
of whether the population is rising, declining or static.” 

Even though our physical frontier has disappeared, there 
are far-flung industrial frontiers still to conquer. After all, 
when does a frontier cease to be a frontier? When the 
ground has been cleared? When a cabin has been erected ? 
When a neighbor builds nearby? When mechanical farming 
implements become available? When plumbing is installed ? 
When railroads sprawl across the horizon? When electrical 
conveniences appear? Defeatists, who assert that the pin- 
nacle of American opportunity is past and gone forever, 
think of frontiers in terms of trackless forest, of virgin soil, 
of Indians on the warpath; whereas, in truth, clearing 
ground and placing land under cultivation is but the initial 
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step in a never-ending procession of progress for any people 
that remains fired with the divine spark of individual initia- 
tive. Think of it, one out of every four persons engaged in 
manufacturing today is employed in fourteen industries that 
only existed in the mind of man in the year 1870. More 
than one hundred thousand new articles have appeared in 
the American rnarket since the turn of the century! Testify- 
ing before the Temporary National Economic Committee 
on April 8, 1940, Dr. Theodore J. Kreps stated: “It is 
entirely probable that we are today on the threshold of a 
greater period of technological advance than ever before in 
our history.” 

As for the assertion that we are bound to have continued 
unemployment because no great new industries are in sight, 
it is an historical fact that few present-day great industries 
were ever recognized as such in the days of their infancy. 
As the National Resources Board of the Federal government 
said in a recent report: “The large number of inventions 
made every year shows no tendency to diminish. On the 
contrary the trend is toward further increase. No cessation 
of social changes due to invention is to be expected.” Con- 
stant improvements in machinery and methods will provide 
continued opportunity for increased investment. As Pro- 
fessor W. I. King of New York University points out: “As 
long as the model family income in the United States is 
under $1,000 per year, there certainly is no need to conjure 
up wants for new and unknown products or to establish new 
industries in order to find a market for far more goods than 
our present industries can produce.” 

Foreign commentators ridicule the idea that the United 
States is growing old. As the “Economist” of London stated 
last December: “It is difficult to take this theory seriously. 

If the United States with its vast areas . . . its 
inexhaustible natural resources, its rising population is a 
mature economy, what is Great Britain? And yet our ‘de- 
cadent’ economy has contrived, during the decade when 
America was standing still, to go ahead as fast as on the 
average of the great Victorian era of expansion. Ten years 
ago the per capita national income of the United States was 
one-third larger than the British; today it is probably no 
larger at all. . . . The probable explanation of this eco- 
nomic anaemia is to be found not in any arrival at ‘maturity’ 
but rather in the existence of institutional obstructions to a 
free flow of capital.” 

Well, what can we do about unemployment? Business, 
unfortunately, cannot wave a magic wand and put every- 
body to work tomorrow, much as it would like to do so. It 
employs everybody that it can. I have never met a business 
man in my life who is not delighted to take on additional 
employees whenever the demand for his goods and services 
makes it possible for him to do so. Revival methods of drum- 
ming up jobs, “Buy Now Campaigns,” community re- 
novizing efforts, valuable though they may be in particular 
localities or instances, are merely temporary expedients. 
They scarcely cause little more than ripples on the surface 
of the stagnant pool created by the damming of the stream 
of private initiative which flowed so vigorously throughout 
the length and breadth of the country, with brief interrup- 
tions, until ten years ago. 

Of course, established businesses—big, medium and little 
—will expand from time to time as there are temporary 
flurries in public demand—even under present conditions. 
Some will, of course, grow continuously in the face of all 
obstacles, due to the impetus that they have already attained 
or to the novel or necessitous character of the goods and 
services that they provide. 

However, if I read our economic history correctly, the 





solution of unemployment lies in the constant creation of a 
stream of new business enterprises in every field of human 
endeavor. The journeyman bricklayer and carpenter of to- 
day with a few hundred or a few thousand dollars saved 
must be encouraged, as he has been in the past, to become a 
contractor on his own account tomorrow, with a chance of 
developing his business into a great building construction 
company ten years hence. The clerk with a few of his own 
dollars who sets up in retail business for himself on a side 
street must again be placed in position to command the sup- 
port of other small men with capital so that the neighbor- 
hood shop of today may become the great department store 
of fifteen years hence. It is along these lines that the real 
solution of our unemployment problem lies. 

Of course, existing business organizations are constantly 
creating new employment through research that develops 
new products and new jobs. Similarly, an increasing number 
of manufacturers realize that in their own enlightened self- 
interest, they must create additional purchasing power and 
thereby more employment, by passing along the results of 
technological improvements in the form of higher wages and 
lower prices. But after all, I repeat that the basic solution 
of the problem of unemployment is a resurgence of indi- 
vidual confidence in the potentialities of new enterprises 
which, throughout our country’s history, has led to the set- 
ting up of tens of thousands of small businesses every year, 
from which as time has passed, our great industrial organiza- 
tions have developed. Do you know of any big business 
today that did not start from very humble beginnings? The 
first successful Woolworth Five and Ten Cent Store was a 
little shop in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, employing two or 
three clerks. A great food concern in Pittsburgh had its 
inception in the kitchen of a private residence. Henry Ford 
started, I believe, in a small machine shop. “Great oaks 
from little acorns grow” now, just as they did prior to 1930. 
Why have so relatively few of them sprouted into sturdy 
saplings during the past decade? 

Time does not permit me to go into all the reasons, but 
some are certainly to be found in hampering conditions that 
a truly business-minded government might well consider 
modifying. Take the question of venture capital for example. 
Various adverse influences lead it to seek safety of principal 
in bank deposits or government bonds. Heavy taxation plays 
its part. In my own Company last year over four cents of 
every sales dollar went for taxes of one kind or another. 
Government levies, however, are only a part of the story. 
The diminishing prospect of a reasonable margin of profit; 
the high cost of financing under the extremely rigid restric- 
tions now in effect—especially in connection with small 
issues of securities; the trouble and expense of making out 
and filing the myriad reports required by various govern- 
mental units—all bear particularly hard on new and 
struggling businesses where the proprietor has to perform 
manifold functions for which a skilled staff is available in 
larger units. Today a business man has not only to look 
after his immediate job of buying raw materials, manufac- 
turing, selling, meeting the payroll, etc., but must also be 
something of an expert in the field of labor relations, wages 
and hours, unemployment compensation, old age pensions, 
sanitary and health measures, safety precautions, workmen’s 
compensation, reciprocal trade treaties, and federal, state and 
local taxation. Is it any wonder that many an individual of 
modest means who in the old days would not hesitate to 
venture “his life, his fortune and his sacred honor” in some 
private enterprise of his own choosing, now hesitates to ven- 
ture into the sargasso sea of governmental regulation ? 

There are no less than 130 independent commissions and 
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agencies operating in the Federal government alone. In 
addition, there are scattered through the governmental de- 
partments among the 940,000 civil employees of the govern- 
ment, numerous single officials and _ interdepartmental 
agencies that exercise in their turn, through one or more 
individuals, sweeping powers of investigation, decision or 
supervision over rights of person and property. Is it strange 
that business men hesitate to go ahead these days when gov- 
ernment agencies have become so numerous that even the 
Judiciary Committe of the House of Representatives says in 
its recent report on the Logan-Walter Bill: “It is practically 
impossible for a member of the Congress, much less for an 
individual citizen, to find his way among these many agencies 
or to locate the particular officer or employee in any of the 
agencies with whom any particular problem should be dis- 
cussed with a view to settlement?” 

The increasing complexity of our modern life no doubt 
requires more umpiring on the part of public authority than 
was needed a hundred years ago. But when government 
ceases to be merely an umpire and with the full strength of 
its dominating authority steps in to the game itself, many a 
player concludes that his chances to win are so greatly di- 
minished, that a seat on the side-lines is preferable. So 
private initiative tends to dry up and the well-springs of 
progress disappear. The spirit of America has been: “I may. 
I can. I must.” It is now rapidly becoming: “May 1? Can 
I? Must 1?” R 

There is no magic formula that either business or govern- 
ment could devise that will solve our unemployment prob- 
lem. The solution lies along far simpler lines than that. As 
long as our social theorists, pseudo-economists and well- 
intentioned legislators go about seeking some open sesame 
that will release the pent-up energy of private initiative, they 
will search in vain. Providing purchasing power for lower 
income groups through financial subsidies derived from a 
mounting federal debt will not turn the trick. For if this 
very day by some miracle every individual in the United 
States could be clothed, sheltered and fed to the maximum 
of his heart’s desire, tomorrow would bring new appetites, 
new discontents and new problems. Physical abundance 
alone never made any people free. It is freedom that pro- 
duces abundance under the stimulus of individual initiative. 
The Brookings Institution said two years ago: “The resto- 
ration of the free flow of money through the capital markets 
into the expansion of productive plants and equipment is the 
central problem. in economic reconstruction; the expansion 
of capital required to replace depreciated and obsolete equip- 
ment and to raise the standards of living even back to 
the 1929 level is sufficient not only to provide outlets for 
available money savings, but also to absorb all our 
unemployment.” 

As I said before, there is no kind of business legerdemain 
or governmental sleight-of-hand that will get our unem- 
ployed back to work. Business actually wants to employ as 
many people as its financial income will permit. It would 
cut off its nose to spite its face if it did not do so. There is 
no doubt a handful of radicals in and out of government 
who would not be adverse to seeing current conditions con- 
tinue long enough to destroy our present economic system 
and thus make way for national economic planning, or in 
plain words, state socialism. That, of course, would mean 
eventually the loss of our civil and religious liberties and the 
ultimate destruction of representative democracy as well; for 
private free enterprise, civil and religious liberty and repre- 
sentative democracy constitute the tripod of individual free- 
dom. They stand or fall together. 

However, that group of short-sighted radicals in govern- 
ment, while vocal and persuasive, are really a very small 





minority. The overwhelming majority of our government 
servants are just as anxious as business men to provide a job 
for every man who wants to work. To accomplish that 
result both groups must put their shoulders to the wheel in 
common effort. The restoration of the self respect; the relief 
of the heartaches and sufferings of millions of our fellow 
citizens is certainly a humanitarian objective that should 
enlist the last ounce of energy of which we all may be pos- 
sessed. I repeat, there is no voodoo magic for its attainment. 
What is needed is simply the joint and free application of 
good old ordinary American common sense. 

Let business set its own house in order wherever unethical 
practices still exist. Let there be full and open and free com- 
petition. Let the prices of goods and services be placed at 
the lowest possible level that will still leave a reasonable 
margin of profit with which to reward the owners of the 
business and provide a nest-egg for rainy days and for future 
expansion. Let labor and management make vigorous and 
concerted efforts to insure industrial peace; this means that 
along with grants of authority, equal social and legal respon- 
sibility must be assumed by, or required of, both labor and 
management. 

Let manufacturing enterprises devote increased attention 
to the development of new goods, new services and new jobs. 
Let business engaged in distribution try to discover ways of 
expanding existing services, new methods of reducing costs 
and selling prices, all to the end that there may be more 
goods purchased and more employment thereby made 
necessary. 

Let those in charge of public affairs remove from policy- 
forming positions all present employees who are outspoken 
opponents of the American system of government and free 
private enterprise. Nothing would do more to restore con- 
fidence on the part of those who have capital available for 
venturing in new job-creating enterprises. Let government 
amend those laws that are obviously unfair to the business 
man in certain particulars, such as the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, the Wage and Hour Act, and the two Securities 
Acts. I am not suggesting that these statutes be repealed, 
but that they be carefully examined in the light of experience 
and that those provisions which are inequitable, or which 
place undue burdens on small and medium sized businesses, 
or which impede the launching of new enterprises should be 
modified—not grudgingly but under militant, patriotic leader- 
ship that will assert its faith in American business and 
thus give new confidence to every present and potential busi- 
ness man in the nation. The Walsh-Healey Act should be 
repealed or at least brought into harmony with the Wage 
and Hour Act in content and administration. 

Let government also initiate a complete study of our pres- 
ent complicated system of taxation to the end that there may 
be devised a more equitable program which will distribute 
the tax burden in such fashion as to encourage venture capi- 
tal and thus create new employment. Let government place 
curbs by appropriate legislation on the dictatorial powers 
now exercised by a maze of independent commissions and 
agencies. Let government revise its method of handling 
relief in accordance with the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee on the Mobilization of Human Needs; local control 
of local affairs in direct correlation with local taxing power 
is the root principle of representative democracy. Let govern- 
ment economize at every possible point so as to reduce ex- 
penses and thereby bring that much closer the day when the 
federal budget can again be balanced. 

Let both business and government be patient and forbear- 
ing. Let name calling cease. Let both do all that they can 
to quench the fires of class consciousness and hatred. Let 
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both groups generate hope, faith and charity in and toward 
all sorts and conditions of men. For the crucial problem of 
unemployment can be solved, and solved it must be in the 
near future—not in antagonism and hatred—but only in a 


spirit of mutual sympathy and understanding. Here every 
citizen of fine sensibilities and keen imagination—regardless 
of his station in life—finds a challenging opportunity to 
justify his precious American heritage of individual freedom. 






Our Best National Defense 


PUT OUR OWN HOUSE IN ORDER FIRST 


By MERLE THORPE, Editor and Publisher, Nation’s Business 
Before North Carolina Bankers Association, at Chapel Hill, North Carolina, July 10, 1940 


E are in a dither over defending ourselves against 
W a foreign foe. We are apt to forget that national 

defense does not consist solely of more battleships 
and more recruits. The best possible defense is a nation 
wholeheartedly and as a team producing to its fullest capacity 
the products of brain and hand. Such a course would lay up 
a reserve not only of material things but also, and more 
important, a reserve of spiritual values brought about by a 
nation employing all its latent powers toward one objective, 
a stronger America. In other words, our task is to build at 
home, to make America strong against any eventuality in 
peace or war. The best turn we can do embattled civilization 
is to put our own house in order and see to it that our 
common sense is not interned. 

This is the need of the hour, to bring to bear the common- 
sense for which Americans have been noted. It will be diffi- 
cult indeed in the emotionalism of wartime psychology. To 
recognize our remoteness from the European conflict does 
not signify indifference to the agony of Europe, as so many 
foolishly contend. We cannot be insensible, if we would. 
Our senses are assaulted with events faster than we can 
comprehend them. Headlines scream their tidings of victory 
and defeat. Radio blares its babel of comment. Rumor is 
rife. Mystery is in the air. Truth is hidden in blackouts. 
There is no moment of calm in which to think things 
through, but think we must. Our national security is assured 
only by the exercise of sanity and the persistence of clear- 
headedness. 

It takes little patriotism to appropriate money to build 
more battleships and airplanes. It calls for patriotism of the 
highest order to interne prejudices, the selfishness of politics, 
to promote a tolerance, a teamwork that is real. Such 
national unity comprehends not only tolerance between indi- 
viduals; it also includes tolerance between political groups. 
It calls particularly for an understanding on the part of our 
government officials of the points of view of business manage- 
ment, upon which falls the sweaty task of organizing and 
directing the forces of production and employment. 

There is hope. Not in a decade has there been such encour- 
agement for the country’s future. This encouragement has 
come from the people themselves. Everywhere is manifested 
a facing of realities. It comes not from political leadership. 
That is almost always followership. It comes from the spirit 
of the people themselves. Aristotle recognized it. He said it 
was more powerful than armies or dictators. And that spirit 
is evident today. 

For ten years our business system and business men have 
been under attack. Bankers were “money changers ;” com- 
mercial aviation was charged as unfit to carry the mails; 
makers of electricity, a “power trust bleeding the people 
white; manufacturers, chiselers and exploiters of labor; 
coal and oil, anti-social; steel and chemicals, fomenters of 
war; retailers, gougers; telephones and insurance, too big 
for public safety. 





The nation has never before witnessed such a continuous 
muck-raking of its business life. Every hour brought its 
“emergency”. Perpetual emotion has been the rule. 

The era has been one of iconoclasm. Age-old traditions, 
honored customs, cherished idols, have been smashed with 
the ruthlessness and hilarity of a frenzied Roman holiday. 

Came, then, first, the morning after, the feeling of futility 
coupled with shame. The promises of politics were unful- 
filed. The crusade against “selfishness” and “power” simply 
transferred those vices to the crusaders. Politics was unable 
to provide jobs except to politicians and their relatives. The 
abundant life was nowhere in evidence except in the District 
of Columbia, City Hall and the far-flung Federal agencies. 
Shame-faced, people were about ready to admit that business 
processes had been unduly and spitefully penalized. 

Came then fear of a foreign invader. The clear mandate 
of the people was to provide defense, and business leaders 
were whistled from the doghouse and put in charge. 

What irony! If fear of physical violence, of parachutes 
over Omaha, brought confession that only business manage- 
ment can provide production and jobs, why then, why the 
other course in fighting the war against depression? If to 
regain the business activity for which we all prayed, theorists, 
professors and social racketeers were called to the colors, 
why, in the hours of physical fear, replace these “war” 
leaders of 1933-40 with the discredited captains of industry? 

The spirit of iconoclasm marches on. It now directs a 
war-ax at political traditions. Old formulas are swept aside, 
and at a national convention the people’s demand for a doer 
and practical planner prevailed. Business baiters have turned 
to baiting politicians. The people chose a man who, almost 
alone for seven years, has in and out of season, fought poli- 
tics invading the business field. With some sixth sense they 
realize that the political promises of the Blums and Ramsey 
MacDonalds, who promised security and the abundant life 
by less work and more doles only brought a terrible insecurity 
and prospect of miserable slavery. They realize that every 
country which has fallen in Europe had enjoyed a “liberal” 
labor government. 

Business management is in better repute today than it has 
been in a decade. This spirit is reflected in the popular 


parody: Heigh Ho, Heigh Ho, 
It’s off to work we go. 


This spirit will supplant the easy Marxian scarcity with a 
policy of plenty. It will recognize that textbeoks on arith- 
metic contain methods of addition and multiplication as well 
as substraction and division. It will abandon revolutionary 
reform “to make America over” and adopt recovery and the 
proved evolutionary social progress. It will raise again the 
American banner with its insignia “Work”. It will remove 
the obstacles which are preventing workman and manager 
from joining hands in the good old-fashioned way, to lick 
the production record of yesterday. 
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It is late, but not too late, to give business a chance to do 
its old time stuff for the American people. 

Today, the business of satisfying a nation’s economic 
wants, of raising its standard of living, thus giving employ- 
ment to its people, is more important than fighting for an 
ideology that would “make America over.” Dictocracy per- 
vades the world. It is to be found everywhere, distinguished 
only by the degree of its mastery over the affairs of life. 
Our executive bureaus and commissions should realize that 
repression and restriction create nothing, that, in very fact, 
they put a grievous charge upon enterprise at a time when 
enterprise is so sorely needed. Already, as the war hysteria 
mounts, come demands for new political controls affecting 
the citizen’s freedom of action. They are becoming more 
definite in form and substance and, as usual, in the name of 
emergency. Whatever the logic for their acceptance and 
application, the people must see to it that when the emer- 
gency is over, on that day this temporary loan must be repaid ; 
that these freedoms must be returned, and in full measure. 

The business machinery by which men exchange their 
labor and services, going at top speed, even with a little too 
much “play” here and there, is the greatest protection possi- 
ble against any eventuality of peace or war. Management 
can’t speed up this machinery if we deprive it of the normal 
funds of free enterprise, and at the same time deprive it of 
freedom of action. The brakes have been set too hard. We 
can’t expect speed and hill climbing again until the brakes 
are released. 


Only in this way can America strengthen its national 
defenses. 

It is time to face realities. In the matter of providing for 
the common defense, our assailability lies not alone in New 
York Harbor or San Francisco Bay. It is to be found in a 
domestic policy, which, even though conceived in the highest 
of motives, is contributing to unpreparedness. Through per- 
sistent propaganda and subsidy, this policy is becoming the 
accepted way of life. Our present bewilderment, our lack 
of unity, issue from this national program “to make America 
over.” Here are some of the obstacles that stand in the way 
of an invincible America: 

1. Frustrating industrial productivity through govern- 

ment labor policies. 

2. Restricting the flow of savings into productive enter- 

prise. 

3. Chilling the zeal of management, through baiting and 

punitive taxation. 

4. Deliberately limiting production of foodstuffs, fuels 

and other necessities of life. 

5. Encouraging social and racial conflicts. 

6. Discouraging thrift and sacrifice and economy through 
public example of extravagance. 
7. Destroying state and local responsibility. 


If political leadership will move against this fifth column 
of its own creation, the free people of America will rise to 
any emergency. 


The New Prohibition Party 


PROHIBIT THIS 25% FROM UNDERMINING THE ENTIRE 100% 


By ROGER W. BABSON, Economist and Candidate for President of the U. 8. Prohibition Party 
Delivered over Columbia Broadcasting System, from New York City, June 19, 1940 


statistics. These statistics have, however, taught me 

this fact:— For the Business of any nation, state or 
community to prosper, the better people must continually 
fight evil wherever and whenever it appears. 

Statistics also show the great loss to the nation through 
crime, liquor, roadhouses, gambling, indecent publications, 
block-booked movies, curb-loan companies and other com- 
mercialized evils. Statistics indicate that this needless waste 
‘amounts to about 15 billions of dollars annually, of which 
only a paltry five hundred million is returned in taxes. But 
this great material waste is insignificant compared with the 
loss of manhood, health, and general welfare which goes 
with it. 

Statistics further indicate that over 80% of this evil and 
waste is due to 25% of the people. The Gallop and other 
polls show that 25% of the American people have never 
thought and do not now think. To them thinking is the 
same as sawing wood or shoveling coal on a hot day. This 
means that the majority of the people must think for this 
non-thinking 25%. Otherwise this small minority will 
undermine the character, health, and earning power of the 
nation. 

Of course, those who profit from these commercialized 
evils “poo-poo” at prohibition in any form or for any pur- 
pose. Yet we all know that scores of things—from the 
passing of bogus checks to the passing of red lights—are now 
necessarily prohibited. Statistics clearly show that if democ- 
racy is to be saved, this list must be extended. Yet the funda- 
mental purpose of the NEW Prohibition Party is not to 


if AM only a businessman. Moreover my field is dry 


prohibit definite things per-se; but to prohibit this 25% from 
undermining the entire 100%. This is especially important 
as this irresponsible 25% are breeding faster than the 75% 
who do think and can be trusted. As we protect property 
against fire, as we protect industry against unfair competi- 
tion, and as we protect farmers and labor in their efforts, 
we should protect the majority of our people, and especially 
posterity, against this helpless or dangerous 25%. This 
group, moreover, includes some rich and poor, some big 
business as well as the submerged tenth. 

The NEW Prohibition Party is not asking for reenact- 
ment of the Eighteenth Amendment. It is no longer trying 
to work from the top down. From now on it is determined 
to work from the bottom up,—starting with young people. 
Furthermore, it recognizes that all things have their uses as 
well as abuses. Our first aim will be to have character build- 
ing the basic goal of schools and colleges. We shall insist 
upon the consideration of habits and behavior when public 
jobs and public aid are dispensed. We, of course, would 
make it a criminal offense for anyone to sell certain products 
to or to admit into certain places unemployed persons whose 
families have requested protection. 

A study of our platform shows that it applies the same 
principles to economic as well as to moral issues. This plat- 
form states that we should help “certain farmers,” “useful 
employers,” “worthy youth and aged,” and “friendly na- 
tions.” It urges that all policies be determined from a charac- 
ter standpoint. This, moreover, is not a new idea. We now 
prohibit those below a certain age from marrying; we now 
prohibit those of the female sex from working at certain 
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jobs or during certain hours; and we now prohibit those 
lacking a required education from practicing medicine, den- 
tistry, and other occupations. The NEW Prohibition Party 
is merely demanding that—in the interests of all the people— 
the same principle be extended. 

Election statistics also show the great need for the NEW 
Prchibition Party if righteousness and good business is to 
reign. I refer to these two facts: (1) At the last national 
election nearly ten million—who were eligible to vote— 
refused to vote for the presidential nominee of either of the 
two major parties. They simply could not conscientiously 
do so. (2) The great church forces divided their votes 
almost equally between these two major parties so that their 
influence for righteousness and good business was almost nil. 
On the first Sunday of November, 1936, they united in 
singing the same hymns, and in reading from the same Bible, 
and in making the same prayers; but two days later divided 
almost fifty-fifty in casting their votes. If this nation is to 
enjoy peace and prosperity, this nonsense must cease. This 
means that the serious-minded people of this country, who 
want right put before expediency, should separate from the 
major parties and unite in some new party which stands 
for righteousness first. I believe that the NEW Prohibition 
Party serves such a purpose. 

Many ask why we all refer to the NEW Prohibition 
Party. Therefore, let me explain certain differences: 


(1) To the old party the word “prohibition” referred 
only to liquor. To the new party it refers to all commer- 
cialized evils. The new party is no longer a “one-track” 
party. 

(2) The old party tried to eliminate these evils by elect- 
ing a party administration to power which will totally abolish 
the liquor traffic. —The New Party will first direct its efforts 
to youth; then to those on relief and government jobs; and 
then to all of the 25% or more to which I have above 
referred. Personally, I am willing to trust to the good sense 
and consciences of the remaining 75% of the people. 


(3) The new party appeals for a spiritual revival recog- 
nizing that only as men are “reborn” can permanent head- 
way be made. Uncle Sam today is like a man with boils; 
an unemployment boil, an old-age boil, a farmer’s boil and 
an international boil. The two big political parties are giv- 
ing various ointments for these boils. As one heals up a new 
one breaks out. Finally, the man quits doctoring the boils, 
takes a good laxative, goes to bed early, exercises in the fresh 
air, eats properly and all boils disappear! Like that man, this 
country needs only to build up its system, live a normal life, 
fear God, and its boils will disappear. 

To enforce the above policies requires that a political 
party be in power pledged for such a program,—a party 
which is free from entangling alliances with corrupt interests. 


In this connection it is well to also look ahead. All thinking 
people must realize that the Roosevelt so-called emergency 
measures cannot continue much longer without breaking 
down. Price fixing, limiting the hours for work, paying 
farmers not to plant crops, and even “social security,” as 
now set up, must before long collapse. As both of the major 
parties are now promising these same things in order to get 
votes, some day both will suffer a great reaction. When the 
people are finally disillusioned and feel that both of the big 
parties have “sold them down the river” for votes, there 
should be some new third party, which has been honest with 
them, to which they can then turn. Today these people are 
like the hungry mule between two bales of sawdust. We 
want these disillusioned people to be able to turn to some 
group other than the Communist Party. Moreover, this 
must be a group not dominated by any business interests who 
are using the war as a cover to eliminate many useful 
reforms for which we have the Roosevelt Administration to 
thank. 

Therefore, the NEW Prohibition Party is today telling 
the people the truth about social and economic problems. 
We are telling them that both the unemployed and em- 
ployers can save themselves only through their own self- 
improvement, greater moral responsibility and increased effi- 
ciency. America’s hope lies with being willing to make prin- 
ciples, behavior and habits a requirement for freedom, bene- 
fits and government aid. Moreover, Democracy must be 
saved and enlarged. This means not only within the United 
States but within other nations as well. This is far more 
than a military problem. It is a spiritual problem which 
means that to avoid a World War Number Three, Jesus 
must preside over the next World Peace Conference. 

This especially applies now when people are going “hay- 
wire” over national defense. Tanks and airplanes may win 
battles, but not wars. Wars are won only by character, 
intelligence, self-control, and courage. In fact, the hope of 
the world awaits a spiritual awakening whereby men are 
truly born again. It is well to appropriate money for defense, 
but these billions will do little good unless accompanied by 
a corresponding development in the character of us people. 

Mr. E. V. Moorman, our Vice Presidential candidate, 
as well as I, and all of the other NEW Prohibition candi- 
dates on state and local tickets hate Hitlerism. We, how- 
ever, do feel that some happy medium must be discovered 
between the brutal autocracy of Germany and the unbridled 
waste of America. Democracy, as now set up, is only an 
experiment, and is fast becoming “mobocracy”. We cannot 
yet consider it a finished product. We of the NEW Prohi- 
bition Party believe that democracy and prosperity will be 
saved only as it is motivated by spiritual forces. One final 
thought: NEVER WAS A VOTE WASTED WHEN IT 
WAS CAST FOR A PRINCIPLE. 


The War, the Far East and the United States 


WISDOM AND WISE LEADERSHIP NEEDED 


By DR. BROOKS EMENY;; Director, Foreign Affairs, Council in Cooperation with Cleveland College; 
Author, The Strategy of Raw Materials: A Study of America in Peace and ‘War; etc. 


Delivered at Institute of Public Affairs, University of Virginia, June 17, 1940 


of the “Trojan Jackasses”—for such is the disagreeable 
title conferred upon American “‘isolationists” by Jimmy 
Cromwell, the ambitious senatorial aspirant from New Jer- 
sey. The Trojan Jackasses still hold to certain fundamental 
facts which even the emotions and hysteria of the moment 


[: is my rather thankless task tonight to present the case 





cannot entirely destroy. Their thesis rests primarily upon 
the proposition that America is so constituted as to National 
power, geographical situations and political and social make 
up as to render relatively easy the waging of a transoceanic 
war, but impossible the waging of a transoceanic peace— 
at least so long as Europe remains Europe and Asia, Asia. 
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While the Atlantic and Pacific provide ready highways 
for trade and the possible transport of our naval and military 
power abroad, they at the same time serve as insuperable 
barriers to our effective participation in the political systems 
of these extra-American regions. We are, in other words, 
geographically as well as constitutionally and psychologically 
incapable of functioning on a day to day basis as a part of 
the political life of Europe and Asia. The paradox of our 
position arises, therefore, from the fact that the incalculable 
costs of transoceanic crusades can now only be justified by 
remaining after the war a dominant part of the regions in 
which we have gone to fight,—a thing which geography 
makes politically impossible. 

It is my purpose tonight to raise a few leading questions 
concerning the future of American Foreign policy in relation 
to the conflicts in Europe and Asia. If we can somehow 
by superhuman effort put aside from our minds for a moment 
intense emotional reactions we now hold with regard to the 
Nazi-Fascist revolutionary programs and actions—if we can 
view these last few years in the cold light of power politics 
and the natural processes of history, we shall probably come 
nearer to an understanding of this contemporary period as 
the future historian will view it. The hysteria which has 
seized upon our people in recent weeks is a most discouraging 
phenomenon to those who still cling to the hope of our own 
national salvation. Those who listened to the President’s 
speech in Charlottesville but a week ago will realize how far 
along the road to war executive leadership has already carried 
our people. Before hysteria completely submerges reason, 
therefore, with consequent suppression of freedom of thought 
and action it is not entirely out of place for the Trojan 
Jackasses to state in the cold light of reality the follies of 
America’s participation in the present war as an active 
belligerent. 

There is no doubt that despite all the trappings of “isms” 
and conflicting ideologies the present conflict is but a repeti- 
tion in more acute form and under different circumstances 
of similar cataclysms which have periodically shaken Europe. 
For the past three centuries since Britain, an island power 
off Europe, gained naval supremacy, the keystone of her 
policy has been the prevention at all times of the rise of a 
single nation upon the Continent powerful enough to dom- 
inate that region of the world. The reason for British action 
is obviously in direct response to the peculiarities of the 
geographic, economic and strategic circumstances of Britain 
and her Empire vis a vis Europe. 

Just as in the Wars of Religion, the Wars of Spanish 
Succession under Louis XIV, the French Revolution, the 
Napoleonic Wars and the World War of 1914-1918, Britain 
in the present conflict has assumed the task of forming a 
coalition to prevent the rise of a single dominant power on 
the European Continent. 

We in America, therefore, are facing a problem which in 
our history we have run up against on at least five previous 
oceasions. Since the days of our independence, moreover, 
we have become directly involved in armed conflict in the 
two ideological conflicts of the Napoleonic Wars and the 
World War. We also sided with the French Revolution 
which was at that time viewed in Europe in much the same 
light as the Nazi Revolution is today. As a result of our 
experience in the early 19th century we declared it to be the 
basic policy of this country to avoid further entanglements 
in European affairs. During an entire century we held to 
this principle, only to abandon it in 1917. Since then we 
have again questioned the wisdom of our action—whether 
direct involvement in European wars is really worth the 
sacrifice. 

In this regard I want to make one observation concerning 


our entry into the European war in 1917. As usual that 
conflict arose from the fact that a single power, Germany, 
had arisen to challenge the security of the British in Europe. 
The rise of Germany in turn, however, had occurred largely 
because of the British attempt to maintain a policy of isola- 
tion from Europe following the Napoleonic wars. The Brit- 
ish, of course, called it the “role of the honest broker”, but 
this role of “dis-entanglement” permitted the creation of the 
modern Germany in the Franco-Prussian War of 1870 and 
led eventually to the hardening of the lines of the balance 
of power system to the extent that the threat of the chal- 
lenging First Reich had eventually to be met by a British- 
created and financed coalition in 1914-1918. 

Events of the past score years, moreover, in so far as Brit- 
ish policy is concerned, seem to be but a repetition of the 
mistakes in policy during the 19th century, though these 
mistakes have followed one another in much more rapid 
succession. The contribution of the British, however, to the 
breakdown of postwar international society can only be 
understood in the light of America’s contribution to the same 
cause. 

When the United States intervened in the World War 
in 1917 the coal fields of the Appalachians turned the balance 
in the stalemate which had already developed in the death 
struggle between the coal fields of the Ruhr and the coal 
fields of the Midlands. But America’s intervention meant 
more than that, for it produced a set of circumstances in 
Europe which were not only un-European but which other- 
wise would not have occurred. Without America’s interven- 
tion we, of course, do not know whether the France-British 
allies would have been defeated or could have fought Ger- 
many to a standstill. In any event neither of these alterna- 
tives occurred, but rather the aid of America resulted in an 
overwhelming Allied victory and a punic peace. We likewise 
know that America in her wisdom, or more probably in her 
lack of knowledge of things European, made so bold as to im- 
pose upon Europe a new system of world relations which could 
only function provided this country stood by the consequences 
of the victory for which we were so largely responsible. We 
had insisted upon the new and very important principle of 
self-determination of peoples, with the result that there had 
arisen in Eastern Europe a series of small, backward little 
states which with one or two exceptions succeeded in dis- 
rupting any possibility of effective economic and political 
cooperation upon the distracted Continent. This principle 
of self-determination, moreover, was applied to one group 
of minorities at the cost of the largest single European 
minority, the German peoples. 

As has already been inferred, the collective system could 
probably have worked if it had been possible for the United 
States to stand by the League of Nations which it had been 
more responsible than any other nation in establishing. From 
the American point of view the League system had been 
insisted upon not only as a means of peacefully revising the 
unworkable clauses of the Treaty of Versailles and other 
similar settlements, but also for the purpose of providing an 
adequate substitute for the badly discredited but ancient 
European system of the Concert of Powers and the “balance 
of power” game. Nations, no matter what their size or 
power, were to participate in the new international order 
on terms of complete equality. The conference table and 
not the battle field was to be the focal point for decisions 
affecting the peaceful revision of the status quo. 

As we now know, however, this beautiful scheme for the 
regeneration of mankind was killed almost at birth. When 
France was forced immediately to assume alone the heavy 
obligations of maintaining peace and order in Europe be- 
cause of American and British withdrawal, she was forced at 
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the same time to revert to the old alliance system. And, 
indeed, if you follow the course of history since 1920, it is 
amazing to realize that it was not until 1938 after the 
Ethiopian conquest, that Britain and France, who alone could 
have made the collective system work tolerably well, finally 
came together. This belated cooperation, however, was 
achieved not under the new collective system but at the time 
when the old “balance of power” game, with all its devastat- 
ing consequences to the hopes of peace, had come into full 
being. 

Let us recall that it was in March, 1935, that Hitler first 
announced German rearmament, in violation of treaty obliga- 
tions. This was followed in March, 1936, by the occupation 
of the Rhineland. In March, 1938, two years later, Austria 
was occupied, to be followed a year later almost to the day 
by the German occupation of Prague. 

If it had been the purpose of Britain and France to stop 
the march of Hitler it would certainly appear, in retrospect, 
that the more timely and less costly moment would have 
been in 1935, in 1936, or even in 1938. There seems to be 
at work in all democracies, however, a most distressing law, 
under which necessary action is seldom taken at the most 
expeditious and least costly moment. France had been trying 
unsuccessfully for 18 years to persuade British statesmen 
to guarantee the security of the nations of Western Europe 
against a possible German challenge, even if they were not 
willing to extend that guarantee to the East. Yet two days 
following the occupation of Prague by Hitler’s troops in 
March, 1939, Chamberlain announced the British intention 
to resist any power attempting to dominate the Continent, 
whether in Eastern or Western Europe! 

From March to September, 1939, a brief space of but six 
months, there occurred a series of diplomatic strokes and 
counter-strokes which offered the most revealing laboratory 
example in modern times of the “balance of power” game 
gone completely berserk. The processes of degeneration in 
international society were more rapid than at any period of 
peacetime history and led inevitably to the tragic circum- 
stances of the present day. 

In deciding upon the future of American policy, therefore, 
we must keep in mind these facts of history and reality, as a 
balance to the present fears of conflicting ideologies. In 
the light of cold historical perspective it is still apparent that 
the present war is basically a repetition in another but more 
acute form of the same old European problem that the 
security of Britain rests upon the prevention of the rise of a 
single dominant power in Europe. These circumstances, 
however, in so far as they concern the United States are 
certainly different in many respects from those in 1914. 

One of the most outstanding differences in the contempo- 
rary struggle lies in the fact that American public opinion 
is better informed. We have not been in ignorance of what 
has been transpiring since the first World War, though the 
hysteria of the present is rapidly causing us to forget. Hope 
still exists, therefore, that reason may yet triumph in the 
determination of the destiny of this great Republic. 

The most important long-term factor in world relations 
today is the power position of the United States. This derives 
not only from the size of our industrial structure, based upon 
raw material and financial wealth, but also upon the inter- 
oceanic situation of our Continental base. No nation in 
history has been so richly endowed with the pre-requisites 
of territorial and economic security. Thanks to protecting 
seas and the development of our land transport system, an 
adequate navy and air force and a mobile, well-equipped 
army assure that no foreign troops shall set foot upon our 
soil. It is one thing to carry through a bdlitzkreig across the 
plains of Poland or northern France. It is quite another to 
“blitz” across 3,000 miles of ocean. 


While it is true that the United States does not possess at 
present military equipment or air strength equal to that of 
Germany, it is likewise true that our potential industrial 
capacity for producing these instruments of war is equal to 
that of the rest of the world. The United States alone has a 
steel capacity four times that of greater Germany. The steel 
output of the City of Cleveland is equal to that of Japan, 
Manchukuo, Italy and Abyssinia combined. In addition to 
these basic factors of power, moreover, the United States is 
capable of maintaining almost complete self-sufficiency in 
raw materials, given naval control of the regional waters of 
the West Coast of South America and the Caribbean Sea. 
As to gold and silver, we have already accumulated 70 per 
cent of the World’s supply. At the end of the present wars 
we shall probably have added to this amount up to 90 per 
cent. While it is perfectly true that our industrial and 
economic life have not become entirely keyed to bdlitzkreig 
demands, it is likewise true that no power or combination 
of powers on earth can match the armed might of America 
once its national life is turned to such purpose. These are 
the sober realities of the case; and just as circumstances 
beyond our conscious control have placed us on the dizzy 
heights of unchallengable security and overwhelming poten- 
tial strength at home, so must our ability to guide intelligently 
the future destiny of this country rest upon the development 
of a true consciousness of our inherent power. ‘Consciousness 
of power”, however, denotes both the ability to time its 
utilization as well as the wisdom to know when to withhold 
its use. 

The question before the American people today is whether 
or not we shall again pour forth our substance, life and 
power upon another trans-oceanic adventure as a “preventive 
measure” as well as for making the world safe for something 
else. Before deciding let us first contrast briefly the world 
situation today with that America faced in 1917. 

Strategically speaking our position is vastly different today. 
For while we are more secure at home we are definitely less 
so abroad. During the first World War there was no ques- 
tion as to our security in Asia. —The Anglo-Japanese alliance 
still existed. We did not realize at the time that the British 
had actually been forced to withdraw their fleet from Pacific 
waters and had left the maintenance of law and order in 
those regions to the policing power of the Japanese navy. 
Yet the British withdrawal from Asiatic waters in 1914 was 
as symbolical of the future of Britain’s world position as the 
similar withdrawal of their fleet from the Caribbean Sea at 
the opening of the 20th century. In both cases the command 
of American waters by our own navy and a similar command 
by the Japanese in Asia have been due to the rise of the 
German menace to British security in Europe. Yet with all 
these developments there still remained in American con- 
sciousness the feeling that somehow the British navy existed 
for our protection. Today that is no longer true in Asia and 
British command in Europe is seriously threatened. Nor will 
the world ever see the time when a single national naval 
force will dominate the seven seas, as was the case of 19th 
century Britain unless America attempts such a Herculean 
task. Today America faces alone the Far East where the 
Japanese fleet is in complete command, as it has been ever 
since the first World War. The British in their present death 
struggle cannot divide their forces and we may be sure that in 
the secret meetings of the British Cabinet, before their deter- 
mination to set upon this war, the possibility of having to 
sacrifice parts at least of the Empire in Asia were taken into 
consideration. The probabilities now exist, therefore, that 
any armed crusade on our part in Europe will be by no means 
as simple from the naval and military point of view as that of 
1917-1918 unless meanwhile we withdraw our fleet from the 
Pacific and leave Asia and the Philippines to the tender 
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mercies of Japan. Moreover a war in Europe would in all 
probability be the shortest road to another in Asia, with all 
the consequences of a war on two trans-oceanic fronts. 

The situation which America faces today is by and large 
one of its own making. By our own choice we have consist- 
ently refused to support effectively any system of organized 
peace. Trusting in the morality of others and their strict 
observance of treaties we have refused to take measures 
necessary to maintain the resistance of the other “Have” 
nations in their defense against the depradation of the 
“Have-nots”’. 

The world is not, therefore, as we should like it, nor 
can we make it so unless we are determined at this moment 
to destroy not only the power of Hitler and Mussolini, but 
likewise to sink the Japanese fleet as a preliminary move in 
the destruction of Communist Russia and any other Nazi or 
Communist systems which emerge in any part of the world 
as the after-math of the gigantic struggle. The price of our 
conquest of Europe and Asia today is that we remain hence- 
forth the dominant power in both regions following the 
conflict, with all the burdens and costs involved. 

The sober fact is that the mere destruction of Hitler is 
not the end of the European conflict but its beginning. The 
problem of Europe through the centuries has been the exist- 
ence of German peoples more numerous than any other 
national group. Nothing that the United States can do can 
solve this problem and yet the price which we must pay for 
our refusal to again wage war in Europe is the possibility of 
a Nazi-Fascist victory. This means not only defeat of the 
French and British Empires, but the existence in Europe of 
a political and economic system inimical to all for which we 
have traditionally stood. Even more than that, it means the 
command in the Eastern Atlantic of a hostile fleet, a circum- 
stance we have not had to face since the Napoleonic Wars. 

These, ladies and gentlemen, are the ugly facts—and if I 
were to curse the symbols of our past errors, | would wish 
that Senators William Borah and Cabot Lodge might return 
to earth at this moment to witness along with Hiram John- 
son and Gerald Nye the fruits of their handiwork. And yet 
I realize that they but represented not only the prevailing 
opinion of America in their time, but illustrated by their 
actions the basic truth toward which our people instinctively 
turned, that in a world of sovereign independent states, 
geography makes impossible the waging of a trans-oceanic 
peace by the United States. 

For years following the war I believed in collective se- 
curity. I was prepared to pay the price through the sur- 
render of our national sovereignty to international needs in 
matters of tariff and finance, and in the pooling of our 
defense forces and restrictions upon any of our domestic 


policies inimical to the best interest of the new world order. 
I was ready to aid to the fullest extent the collective destruc- 
tion at birth and source of any subversive movements or 
ideologies which might arise to challenge the new order. 
I realized that peaceful change was only possible through 
tremendous sacrifices to national pride and prejudices,—that 
free access to trade and raw material wealth had to be 
extended by the powerful nations to the less powerful. 

But if Britain, which is only 20 miles removed trom the 
shores of Europe could not adjust to the realities of the new 
order after 1920 it is little wonder that continental America 
which is 3,000 miles removed was likewise blind. 

America, which has traditionally steered clear of entang- 
ling alliances, has always thought of its defense in terms 
of independent action. Unlike other states, which have 
achieved their strength in combination, we have chosen to 
stand alone. Now that events have not only caught up with 
us but gone irretrievably past we might as well cease this 
state of panic and face the realities squarely on the basis of 
our own national power. Let us accept with courage and 
clear vision the consequences of our folly. Let us abandon all 
illusions of the happy collective security world of make believe 
and pledge our allegiance to the company of Trojan 
Jackasses. Let us do so without whimpering or hysteria in 
the full consciousness of the price that must be paid. 

America has the power to remain free if we have not 
the ability to maintain the freedom of others. We must now 
come to a full consciousness of that power and utilize it in 
our own self-interest and with maturity of will and judg- 
ment. We must become outwardly hard and intransigent 
on all that affects our security. We must become so armed 
that none dare challenge our regional domain. We must 
become steeled to the most incredible tragedies abroad. We 
must witness the destruction there of much we venerate and 
admire. But with it all we must preserve intact the power 
of this nation, not alone because we can thus defend this 
nation, but in order that we can utilize that power at such 
times and under such circumstances as we usefully can in 
rebuilding the world’s economic, political and social structure. 
This does not mean the abandonment today of our material 
aid to Britain. It does not mean the abandonment of our 
essential rights in Asia. But it does mean the avoidance of 
War in Europe at no matter what the immediate cost, in 
order that we shall remain the one great power still strong 
and free to maintain a semblance of sanity and stability in a 
war mad world. 

This nation was founded as a refuge from the ever recur- 
ring tyrannies and Wars of Europe. Let us keep it so in the 
knowledge that with wisdom and wise leadership we have 
the power to ride out the storm—intact and free. 
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